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Theme: "More Money For Better Living" 
Paine Hall Auditorium 10s 00 A, M. 



» ! 



PROGRAM 



Devotion — Rev. G. W. Williams, Presiding 

Song Congregation 

Scripture Rev. B. E* Lewis 

Prayer ■ Rev. E. E. Spencer 

Selection -r Utica Institute Choir 

Welcome " — Superintendent J. D. Boyd 

President of Fanners Conference 

Selection — — Utica Institute Band 

Order of Procedure for Area Meetings 

Area Leader and Consultant Room 

1. Getting the Best Mr. Lee Evans, Director 
Production From Division of Agriculture 
Each Acre Alcorn A. & M. College 12 

2. Using More Home Mrs. Ruby Coleman, Home 
Grown Foods for Economics Instructor 
Family Needs Columbia, Mississippi 5 

3. Personal Hygiene Miss Maggie Little, Head 
and' Grooming Home Economics Department 

Jackson College HB* 

4. Spending Wisely Mrs. Marcelli Upton 

Home Economics Department 
Alcorn A. & M. College 

Mr. J. C. Currie 

Field Agent for F. H. A. 

Jackson, Mississippi 

*Hone Economics Building — Foods Laboratory 



i 



Farm and Home Planning Mr, W, E, Ammons 

State Leader, Negro 
Extension Work, Jackson, 
Mississippi, Room 8 



Better Living Through 
Education 



Mrs. 0. E. Yokely, Educ. 
Department, Alcorn College 



Mr. Walter Washington 
Prin,, Utica Institute 
Room 11 
12:30 Re-assemble in, Paine Hall 

Selection - Utica Institute Band 

Louis Lee, Trainee, Jackson College, Director 

Reports from Area Meetings 

Success Stories from Farmers 

Selection 



Utica Institute Choir 



2:00 - Introduction of Speaker Supt. J. .D.. Boyd 

Speaker Mr. T. M. Campbell 

Field Agent 

US Dept. of Agric, 

Taskegee Institute 

Remarks President of Farmers Conference 



Selection : Utica Institute Band 

Miss Lou Holloway, Directress 



3:00 



DINNER 



ANNUAL FARMER 

The Utica Insti' 
UTICA INST 

21+ Pebrxi 
10:00 A. Y, Gyrrmasium 

THEME: "CONSERVING THE SOIL AND TS" 

PROORAMM 



Devotion - — Rev. C. W. Williams, Presiding 

Song Congregation 

Scripture - r -— — Rev. P ewis 

Prayer ----------------------- Re*. noer 

Selection — — Utica Institut lr 

Welcome — — Superintendent J. D. Boyd 

President of ^arrr.ers Conference 

Selection Utica InstltuU 

Mr, Louis Lee, Director 

Order of Procedure for Area Meetings 

Area Leader and Consu lt ant Room 

Personal Hygiene k Mrs. Myra Lowry, Nurse 1 

Grooming Alcorn i. Cplle, 

Alcorn, :Iississipj. 

Miss E. H. Pilate, Chairman 
Utica Institute, Miss. 

Spending Wisely Mr. J. C. Curry 

Field Agent for P .H. 
Jackson, Mississippi 

Miss Anderson *e Mr. Halsell 
Chairman, Utica Institute, Miss. 

The Relationship of Dr. C, H. Mosely 
the Home to the School Dept. of Eduoation 

Jackson, Mississippi 

Mrs. Garland * Bland, Ch. 
Utica Institute, Miss, 




Making Idle Acres 
Work 



Balanoe Diet Through 
Pood Perservation 



Mr. Chester Owens 
County Agent 
Hinds County 
Jackson, Mississippi 

Mr. Boykln * Davis, Ch. 
Utioa Institute, Miss. 

Mrs. Ihiby Coleman, Instr. 
Home Economics 
Marion Co. Trg. School 
Columbia, Mississippi 

Mrs. Vessel 4 Peyton, Ch. 
Utica Institute, Miss. 



12:30 Re-assemble in Gymnasium 
Selection — ------- 

Reports from Area Meetings 
Selection --------- 



-Utica Institute Band 



.... . Utica Institute Choir 

Miss Joyce Johnson, Directress 



2:00 P. M. - Introduction of Speaker — - Supt. J. D. 

Speaker 



Remarks •• 
Selection 



•President of Farmers Conference 
.. Utica Institute Band 



3t00 P. M. 



DINNER 
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THE UTIC;, INSTITUTE 

GYMNASIUM 
10:00 A. M. 



Utica Institute , Mississippi 



PROGRAMME 

000O000 

Presiding: Rev. G. W. Williams 

Song . . . . "Come Thou Almighty King" .Audience 

Scripture and Prayer .Rev . G . W. Williams 

Selection .Utica Institute Choir 

Greetings.... Mr. <L. D. Boyd, President of Utica Institute 

Selection. Utica Institute Band 

Introduction of Speaker. ..ilr. J. D. Boyd 

Address The. Honorable Hugh L. White 

Remarks and Recognition 

of Guests.... President of Farmer's Conference 

Campus Tour 

Dinner 12:00 - 1:30 

Area Meetings 1:30 - 2:30 

Reassemble 

Prelude ^ . . 



•Utica Institute Band 



P£nel Representative of B A W I, 

Moderator & Area Consultants 

General Remarks & Announcements Mr. J. D. Boyd 



AREA MEETINGS 

000O000 

"Personal Hygiene and Grooming" 
(Room l) 

Leader Mr. J. J. Halsell- 

Consultants- 

Hiss Ada Seth ^ rs » Sampson 

Alcorn College Social Worker 

Alcorn, Mississippi Jackson, Mississippi 

"Spending Wisely" 

(Room 3) 

Leader „c... o..... Mr. 3. 3. Blakney 

Consultant . Dr. 3 e 3. Doose 

Grambling College 
Grambling, Louisiana 

"The Relationship of the Lome to the School" 

(Room h) 

Leaders. ...... .Miss Barbara Jones & Mrs. C. A. Garland- 
Consultant • »Jxir j J . D . hardy 

Jackson College 
Jackson, .Mississippi 

"Planning the Family Meals" 
(Clothing Lab.). 

Leader ....Miss Ann K. Legon 

Consultants- 
Mrs. Fidilia Johnson Mrs. Lillian McDonald 
Grambling College Alcorn College 
Grambling, Louisiana Alcorn, Mississippi 



"Supplementing the Farm Family Budget" 
(Room 8) 

Leader, Virs » Ellestene Turner 

Consultant!'. ..Mr. B a W a Harris 

Alcorn College 

Alcorn, . Mississippi 






"The, Place cf Livestock on the Farm" 
(Room 10) 

Leader ......... •Mr. Charles Anderson 

Consultants- 

Dr. itf. P. Robinson Dr. Hope 

Southern University Southern University 

Baton Rouge, LouisianE Baton rtouge, Louisiana 

"Utilizing the "Idle Acres" 
(Room $) ' 

Leader .Mr. Luvell McLaurin 

Consultant Mr. Chester Owens 

Representative of BAWI 



"Balancing Agriculture With Industry" 
(Room 7) 

Leader .Dean waiter Washington 

Consultant „ .Representative of B A W I 



"Industrialization of the Farm",- .• 
(Library) 

deader Mr, Harry Garrett 

Consultant 3- 

Mr„ ,i. C. Boy kins Mr. Demby 

Al.com College Vicksburg, Mississippi 

Alcorn, i.is£issiopi 



/M £.<-*>{/ CH4. (ft) 

Mr. A/c/Z-r 



THfc DMCA IMSMtUTB 

FIFTIETH ANNUAL FARMERS 1 CO^TFZ.Z.Z ... 
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Theme: "Balancing Agriculture With- Industry" 



UTICA INSTITUTE GYMNASIUM 






10 A. M. 



February 9. 1955 
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TABLE OF CONTENTS 

Officers 

Digest Committee 

Quests of the Conference 

Representatives to the Conference 

Purpose of the Parsers' Conference 
Area Leaders 
Digest of Areas 

1„ Personal Hygiene and Grooming 

2. Spending Wisely 

3. Relationship of che Hose to the School 
4o Planning the Farally Meals . 

5. Supplementing the Farm Family Budget 

6 The Place of Livestock on the Farm 

■ 7o Utilising the Idle Korea 

Be Balancing Agriculture With Industry by Industrialiag 
the Farm 



~ OFFICERS - 

Mr a J„ D. Boyd President 

Rev. G. W. Williams .Vice-president 

Mr. B, T . Danelson .Chairman 



DIGEST COMMITTEE 



Mrs. M„ B Dunson, Chairman 

Mrs, Moore, Co-chairman 

Student Teacher. Jackson College 

Miss R. Spencer 
Miss P. Meeks 
Miss B. Blackburn 
Miss v ". Lovelace 
Mrs. J. W. Vinson 
Mrs. L. Garrett 
Mrs. D, L, Gray 






■IE: 

Mr, B„ W. Han 

Mr. J.. W. Faught berry 
Mrs. E. Wo Hope 
Mr J* H. Hope 
Dr. Boos©, S.S. 
Mrs. McDonald 
Mr. J. H. White 
Rev, Spencer 
Mr* G e E* Robinson 

Mr. J„ D. Hardy 

Mr. W. E« Ammo 

Mr, J, K« Buck 

Mr. L« S» Alexander 

Mr. W. H. Holt a claw 

Mr. Richard Lyles 
Mr. Albert Sterling 
Mr. G A C a Cypres s 

Mrs, Mettasee Harris 
Mr. C. W„ Owens 

Mrs. Sadie Hill 

P. E. R. Aiamons 



- 

cora A. & M« Colleg 

A Ice. issippi 
. Route 1, Raymond j Missis 
Southern Uaiversxty 
So .1 University 

Gr 

A] . ige, MJ 
Mi >i foes 

ass, Mississippi 
Southern University 
Baton Ronge, Louis: 
Jackson Colle, 
Jackson, Mis sissippi 
1305 Lynch Street" ' 
Ja , Miss: pi 
fetches College 
Matches, Mississippi 
142? Everett Street 
Jackson, Mississippi 
Oakley Training School 
Raymond, Mississippi 
Ali - .. & m. College, Mlssissi 
Alcorn A. & M. College. 
Jac ks on College 
Jackson, Mississippi 
Clinton, Mississippi 
1104 Lynch Street' 
Jackson, Mississippi 
1104 Lynch Street* 
Jackson, Mississippi 
Box 446 
Tuskegee Institute. Alabansa 






STATE 
Mississippi 



Alabama 
Louisiana 

Illinois 



REPRESENTATIVES TO THE CONFERENCE 

COUNTY 
Hinds 
Claiborne 
Copiah 
Lincoln 
Adams 
LaFlore 
Simpson 
Macon 

Lincoln Parish 
East Baton Rouge Parish 
Cook 

TOTAL 



NUMBER 
JLJ.O 

15 
21 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

2 

1 
"15? — 
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PURPOSE OF THE FASM3ES ? COJ 

In the very beginning of The Utiea Ii ate, Dr Holtac . 
planned that it should improve the livii id it ions of 
farm people of this County and State. Hence the Farmers' 
Conference and: the school grew as oae 

It is the purpose of those of us now responsible for the 
direction of this Conference to see to it that the best 
prepared persons in farm life be brought here so that our people 
might have the opportunity not osily of hearing them, but of 
asking questions of them 

To provide the most effective setting for those vfao partic 
in the Conference, we seek tc set up areas of interest as sug 
by the farm families. In each 'of these areas leaders are pro. 
Such leaders are chosen from those who have met and successful 
solved many of the problems of concern to these groups. In this 
way one of our basic purposes of the Conference is met. It i 
through this method that our farm families earn the value of 
shared experiences 

We do not forget that a farm family might be concerned 
over several problems . To meet this problem each area chooses 
one member who makes a report to the general session • 

In the final session of the Conference some outstanding 
leader gives the address. In this way all participants share in 
the discussions and receive iaspiratioa to go back home &nd joia 
his neighbor in seeking mutual help in the solution of common 
problems,, 

Thus we feel that through shared experiences, capable 1-: 
ship, and inspirational speakers the purpose of the Farmers* 
Conference of helping rural people find the solutions to the 

successful] 



AREA LEADERS 

I. Personal Hygiene and Grooming 

Mr. Halsoll 

Miss Blackburn 

II., Spe , Wise' 

r« s » 3. 

III. The Relationship of the Homo to the S 

Miss Barbara Jones 
Mr s. C. A. Garlai 

IY, Planning the " .sals 

Miss Ann Legon 

V. Supplem< Fai 

3« Ellestenc . ler 

VI, The Place of J k on the Farm 

Mr. C. Anderson 

VII „ Utilizing the Idle Acres 

Mr. L. McLaurin 

VIII. Industrialising the Farm by Balancing Agriculture with Industry 

Miss R. Spencer 
Mr. Harry Garrett 



DIGEST OF AREAS 
"Personal Hygiene s.nd Grooming" 
This discuss! ls conducted by Miss Blackburn and Mr.. Hal u 
Emphasis was pla ia£r styles, dress for school and formal 
choosing colors , and perfumes.. 

The following conclusion ?% made: 
1„ Girls should skirts and sweat 

2 4 So flashy hair styles should foe worn to school. Hair . 
should be chosen according to the shape of the face, texture : 
hair and the length,, 

3c Colors should haraosise with th« person's skii 
4. Loud perfumes should not be worn to school The kg 
objective is to be » and smell clean . 






■r: Mr, 3., S« Blaks 
Consultants Dr. S Boose, Grabbling College, Louisiana " 

"A fool and hi< iooa parts,- In spa ■ wisely try and 

r money's worti 
la Do not buy inferior material 6 

2. Do not spsnd dollars to save pennies u 

3. Spending wisely in farming depends on what you px educe, 

4. The key to spending is saviug and if o:>e saves or^ can spend., 

Questions 

■ 

1. Should the spending of money be departmentalized? 
a„ Budget making 

b» Cooperative spending 

2« Should children be considered or allowed to , e io D3an is 
budget making? F ! x 

a. Yes, if children are old enough to underspend 
b„ When a child is ready all concerned should 

^Relationship of the Home to the School" 

Leaders: Miss Barbara Jones and Mrs. C* A« Garland 

Consultant: Mr. J. H, Hardy, Jackson College, Jackson, Mississippi 

I. The Home is the Feeder for the School 

lo School can be no better than the home 

2. The home is the basis for good government 

3. Parents cannot expect teachers to rear their children 

lie A Better Relationship of the Home and School can be Establishes by: 
1 An effective P.T.A. 
2 » Correspondence 
3. A constant check of the parents on the students 7 grades 

III. The Homes Reflect the Influences of the Hose. Whether Favorable 
or Unfavorable 
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"Planning the Family Meals" 

Leader: Miss A nn H, Legoa 

Consultants: Mrs, Lillian McDonald, Alcorn A., & M, College, Mlsi 
Mrs* C. Boyd j Utica Institute, Mississippi 

Problems in planning meals,, Points to consider in planning 
a meal, 

I. The meals should be enjoyable, 
They should be well nourished.. 
You mfest be thrifty when necessary., 
Try to save as much time and energy as possible* 
II • Breadfast to break the fast. 

Breakfast is the most important meal* In planning a 
quick breakfast « 

Use ready mixes as pancakes, waffles and instant coffee. 
Points on being thrifty were given by Mrs. McDonald. 
Buy fresh fruit when they are in season.. 
Buy in large quantities and store if you have facilities. 
Know the grade labels, and cuts of foods* 

III. To encourage people to eat, there should be variety in 
preparing foods* 

In planning the family meal you should budget your time 
and money « 



La 

Consultant; Mr. B. W, Has? , Alcorn Col} 
I. ^hings Far j do to increase the farm income. ■ 

a. 0; Xcmsnts 

b. cattle-- ng 

c. hog«rai3in 

<h Poultry-raising 

a* Having a 4 gard 

f . Home-eanni 

g- Truck-^'arm: 

/til farmers can cut ns«s, 

Susanary: Since a farmer can-fc produce as much cottor 

he wants to he might as well start doing some 



>n 

Consultants 

First j. in con 
decide what purpose he is using these eattl 

Secondly t one should, consider the acreage that is avaihie 
livestock farming and bout L~beef e par 3 seres 
Consideration should be given to the fc ng points 

1, Market i- : Pastures 

22 Ge&t 5 Use of silage 

3»rlace factor and roug feediz: 

To improve live farming these points should be con 
3U Acres available fo: >s 
2. Acres available for pi i of feeds* 



t? Utili?;ing the Idle acr0s ?p 

Leaders Mc Laurin 
Consultant? Mr c Owen 

Who depends largely on cotton as an income? 
le. The farmers family 

&» Fine 9 six or ten* 

b* Insuffifcj,-,^ iricoaie o 

2 o Suppieii^nt r 

a* corn. 

. soybeans 

sybeans were c sd as good i i 
providing shinery. 






Seduced cot 



January 24. 1956 
PURPOSE OF THE FARMERS CONFERENCE 

In the very beginning of the Utica Institute, Dr. HoltBclaw planned that it 
should improve the living conditions of the farm people of this county and State. 
Hence the Farmers Confer nee and the school grew as one. 

It is the purpose of those of us now responsible for the direction of this 
Conference to see to it that the best prepared persons in farm life be brought 
in so that our people might have the opportunity not only of hearing them, but 
of asking questions of them. 

To provide the most effective setting for those who participate in the 
Conference, we seek to set up areas of interest as suggested by the farm 
families. In each of these areas leaders are provided. Such leaders are 
chosen from those who have met and successfully solved many of the problems 
of concern to these groups. In this way one of our basic purposes of the 
Conference is met. It is through this method that our farm families eai-n the 
value of shared experiences. 

We do not forget that a farm family might be concerned over several problems. 
To meet the needs of the farmers we compile a digest and that is distributed 
during the conference in order that they may have it for future reference. 

The address of the Conference is given during the general session by an 
outstanding leader. In this way all participants share in the discussions and 
receive inspiration to go back home and join his neighbor in seeking mutual 
help in the solution of common problems. 
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Thus we feel that through shared experiences, capable leadership, and 
inspirati a.1 speakers the purpose of the Farmers Conference of helping rural 
people find solutions to their common problems is being successfully met. 
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•'THE ROAD TO PROGRESS 7 



PROGRAMME 



9:00 - 10:00 Opening Exercises 

Song "Onward Christian Soldiers". .Audience 

Scripture & Prater Rev. John L. Brown 

Selection Utica Institute Choir 

Greetings . ... President J. D. Boyd 

Selection Utica Institute Choir 

Introduction of Consultants 

and Thuir Areas and Locations ... Mr. J. D. Boyd 

Area Meetings 10:00 - 11:00 & 11:00 - 12:00 



AREA MEETIFGS 

"Poultry Care and Management" 
Room 10 

Consultant Mr. E. 3. Burks 

Alcorn A. & M, College 

'Dairy & Baef Cattle Management" 
Consultant . R . .°. m . . S . Mr. Trolcsr 

Hinds Jr. College 
Raymond, Miss. 

'Interior Home Improvement ; 

Consultants Miss McDonald 

Alcorn ." . & M. College 
M;rs f Syna.,1. Boston." 



_. 






Exterior Home Improvement" 
Room 6 

Consultants.... ..Mr. J. D. Hardy 

J ; cksoh State, College 

Mr. Howard Edwards 
Alcorn A. & M. College 

;, Orchard and Gardening" 
Room 3 

Consultants Mr. J. A. Jackson 

Coahoma Jr. College 

Miss Maud Fortune 
Forest, Mississippi 

"Care and Maintenance of Farm Eouinment" 
Agr. Bldg. 
Consultant Equipment Companies 

Campus Tour... 12: 00 - 12:45 (Poultry House, Cattle 

and Hogs) 

Dinner. .. . .12:45 - 1:45 

Reassemble in Gymnasium 2:00 

Selection . .. Utica Institute Band 

Area Report ^y Consultants (About 5 minutes per 

area) 

Recognition of guest and 

visitors and final remarks. . .President J. D. Bo^d 

Postlude ...Utica Institute Band 
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V.T.Y.- 



DIGEST 



OF 



The Fifty-Fourth Annual Farmers' Conference 



FEBRUARY 6, 1958 



THE UTICA JUNIOR COLLEGE 




The Utica Hereford Herd 



"BETTER LIVING ON THE FARM" 



9lSn?b«s!SBa!SoSte«!2bo9i 



FOREWORD 

For over a half century the Farmers' Conference of Utica Insti- 
tute has operated. It is a time when the farmers of the Utica Com- 
munity come together, under the leadership of the Agricultural De- 
partment here at the school, along with consultants from various 
State agencies to be orientated as to the new methods and techniques 
in farming. This conference has had the interest of the entire Com- 
munity from its inception. It was organized by the late William H. 
Holtzclaw, the founder of Utica Institute. 

Because of the renewed interest in the conference this year, the 
Agricultural Department of Utica Institute is publishing the proceed- 
ings of the conference in the form of a bulletin. It is hoped that 
each farmer of this community will find this bulletin a ready refer- 
ence as they go about their daily tasks on the farm. 

WALTER WASHINGTON 
President 
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Planning Committee for the Fifty-Fourth Annual Farmers' Conference digest. They are left to right: Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hackman, Mr. W. E. Ammons, consultant, Mrs. Carolyn Washington, Mr. Walter L. Hutchins, Mrs. Kathryn Weathersby, 
and Mr. J. W. Owens. 
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The material found herein is 

dedicated to the farmers of 

our area 
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The Fifty-Fourth Annual Farmers' Conference, which was held February 6, 1958 at The Utica 
Institute College, was considered a great success. The entire day's program included the follow- 
ing: 

I. Morning's General Assembly 

Mr. Walter L. Hutchins, Presiding 
Devotion Reverend B. E. Lewis 

Selection The Utica Junior College Choir 

Miss Ouida demons, Directress 

Welcome Address Mr. Moses L. Howard, Dean 

The Utica Junior College 

Selection The Utica Junior College Choir 

Miss Ouida demons, Directress 

Introduction of Speaker^ -Mr. Walter Washington, President 

Utica Junior College 

Annual Address Mr. J. D. Boyd, President 

Alcorn A. & M. College 

Presentation of Consultants Mr. Walter L. Hutchins 

II. Area meetings, from which this bulletin was compiled to give highlights of discussions 
and recommendations, were held from 10:30-11:15 and 11:15-12:00 noon. 

III. A campus tour was conducted for the benefit of farmers and visitors, and the high 
point of the tour was the visit to the modern Home Economics Department of the School. 

IV. Free barbecue dinner for visitors and farmers, who attend the conference, was donated 
by Mr. Traxler. Reverend Charles Williams and Mr. L. M. Watts were responsible for 
preparing the barbecue. 

V. The afternoon assembly included a very informative demonstration on culling the laying 
hens. This was given by John Page, Jr., McArthur Beacham, and Bernard Robinson. 
Tips were given by Albert Carter. These young men are New Farmers of America. We 
are very grateful to Mr. G. E. Gray for making the summary for the area meeting in 
the afternoon assembly which provided information for all conference attendants. 

President Walter Washington, faculty and staff appreciate the many favorable comments 
that were received regarding the Conference, and express deep gratitude to all persons who par- 
ticipated in making the Conference possible. 

The Utica Junior College is supported by Hinds County and the State of Mississippi. It has a 
joint enrollment of 710 students, and of this number, 600 are high school students and 110 are 
junior college students. The junior college enrollment has increased from 67 last year to 110 
for the present school term, with an anticipated increased enrollment of 200 for the junior col- 
lege next year. 

All of the children, both high school and junior college, ride to school on busses. The school 
has a modern fleet of busses, a fine herd of hereford cattle, along with a modern practice farm 
and modern equipped buildings. 

Utica Junior College is an example of a growing school system in Mississippi. 
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DISCUSSION AREAS 

I. The A. S. C. Program and Its Benefits 

II. Social Security and Income Tax 

III. Marketing of Farm Produce 

IV. Land Use Program 
V. Meal Planning and Preparation 

VI. Providing and Financing Farm Water Systems 

VII. Adequate Electrical Wiring 

VIII. Swine Production 

IX. Poultry Production 

X. The Home Orchard 

XI. Movement of Farm Population 

THE A. S. C. PROGRAM AND ITS BENEFITS 

Consultant: Mr. T. M. Whitfield, Raymond ASC Office 
Recorder: Mrs. Gloria J. Paige 

In the area meeting to the A. S. C. and Its Benefits, the following highlights were brought 

I. The 28,000 acres of cotton, which have been planted in the last three years and which 
will be planted this year, will be divided among farmers on the basis of what they 
planted in 1955-56-57. The number of acres allotted to a farmer will be the average 
of the number of acres planted over these three years. If a farmer's average falls under 
four acres and if that farmer has ever planted as many as four acres during a year's 
planting, he will be allotted no less than four acres. 

II. The Practice Payment Program assists farmers in carrying out practices to preserve and 
build up their land. The government pays 50 % of the cost of an undertaken project 
whether it be for digging ponds, providing drainage areas or putting out trees for forest 
rebuild. These are the methods of acquiring help: 

A. Put in a request at your A. S. C. Office. 

B. Wait for an answer and then proceed to carry out your request. 

C. Report to the office after completion of your request. 

III. There is a Loan Program opened to farmers which gets the money to them in a fairly 
short time at :) ' L > ' , interest. To secure this loan a mortgage must be given on some of 
your farm products which must immediately be stored away. 

To those farmers wishing to take advantage of these benefits, check first with your farm" 

J l ge o t ?? other A K ncultu ral Agents to find out exactlv what you need, and then contact your 
A. S. C. office. 

SOCIAL SECURITY AND INCOME TAX 

Consultant: Mr. Howard Brewer, Bureau of Internal Revenue 
Recorder: Miss Lorraine Glover 

Every citizen or resident of the U. S. having gross income of over $600.00 must file If a 
citizen is t>;> years of age or over with gross income of more than $1200.00 a vear, he must also 
tile income lax return. 

AU Persons must file a tax return in order to get withholding tax returned from the Bureau 
ot internal Revenue. This includes students who work during the summer months and have with- 
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holding tax deducted from their pay checks by their employer. Any person who is enrolled in 
school for five months or longer during a year and is being supported by a parent, or any school 
person 19 years old or younger, is considered a student, and is therefore the only person who can 
be claimed as a dependent on more than one tax return. 

In declaring your income deduction, you should include such items as business expenses, 
personal expenses and contributions, which must be made to churches or any recognized organi- 
zations. You should always claim a receipt. 

Items not considered as income would be insurance, G. I. dividends and gifts. 
Taxable items would include prizes won, and gains on gifts. 
You are allowed $600.00 deduction for each dependent. 

At the close of this session, farmer's tax guides were issued. Additional tax guides may be 
obtained at the Internal Revenue Office in Jackson, Mississippi. 

For additional information, including information on the farmer and self-employment tax, 
you may consult Mr. Howard Brewer or any other representative from the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 

MARKETING OF FARM PRODUCE 

Consultant: Mr. J. W. Fortenberry, Agricultural Economics, Alcorn A. & M. College 

Recorder: Miss Ruth Boler 

I. Farm commodities most common in our area 

Okra 

String beans 

Soy beans 

Sorghum and sugar cane 

Beef cattle 

Swine 

Poultry and poultry products 

Dairy and dairy products 

II. Emphasis was placed on the production for ample home supply and marketing of sur- 
plus of these commodities. 

III. Problems facing the farmers in selling home grown products: 

1. Infested or diseased products 

2. Quality of the products 

3. Time of sale 

4. Demand for the produce 

5. Using marketing criteria for selecting produce for market 

6. Grades and standards required of products produced. 

7. Unorganized program of producing, (cooperation) 

IV. Prices of produce 
A. Prices of produce are determined by the demand for the produce. 

V. Cost of marketing 

A. Harvesting and packing 

B. Transportation 

C. Distribution 

VI. Solution to problems for marketing 

A. Use better grades of seeds and breeds to improve the quality of produce. 

B. Ownership 

C. Grow produce most needed. 

D. Combine small amounts of salable goods 

E. Use market information 

F. Cooperative farming in producing and selling 
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1. 


Cotton 


9. 


2. 


Corn 


10. 


3. 


Sweet potatoes 


11. 


4. 


Cow peas 


12. 


5. 


Cabbage 


13. 


6. 


White potatoes 


14. 


7. 


Peanuts 


15. 


8. 


Tomatoes 


16. 



MEAL PLANNING 

Consultants: Mrs. Glenn, Home Demonstration Agent, Claiborne County; Mrs. Easley, South 
West R. E. A. Office, Lorman, Mississippi 

Recorder: Mr. Nunery Mosley 

Points covered were : 

I. The importance of food as it is related to the individual and family: 

A. It provides energy. 

B. It builds and repairs damaged tissues. 

C. It regulates normal functions of organs in the body. 

II. In planning meals for the family one should consider: 

A. Number to be fed 

B. Age 

C. Sex 

D. Activity of individual 

III. Planning meals assures: 

A. Essential foods 

B. Variety in foods and meals 

C. Better balanced diet and budget 

IV. Foods should be prepared to preserve nutritional value, taste, and color by: 

A. Preparing at correct temperature 

B. Using as little water as possible to cook vegetables 

C. Not cooking far in advance of serving time 

D. Cooking the proper length of time 

V. Breakfast is the most important meal of the day because it breaks the fasting period 
between the evening meal and the next meal period. The body is a machine as an auto- 
mobile, and it needs all meals to provide for proper body operation as an automobile 
needs gas and oil to operate. 

LAND USE PROGRAM 

Consultant: Mr. W. E. Amnions, State Leader, Negro Extension work, Jackson, Mississippi 
Recorder: Miss Aretta Kelly 

I. Soil produces to its maximum when the big four program is applied. 

A. Save your soil. 

B. Test your soil. 

C. Protect your soil. 

D. Fertilize your soil. 

II. Use your land in order to save it. 

A. Terrace 

B. Contour 

C. Cover crop 

D. Drain 

III. Place crops on land that is best suited. 

A. Cotton or other major cash crops on your best land 

B. Corn on second best soil 

C. Feed crops and pasture on third best land 

D. Land that is too steep for cultivation should be used for timber. 

IV. Put brain and skill into the care of the soil and the production of crops. 

V. We are to care, protect and maintain the land in order that it may pay off well and be 
passed on to generations to come. 
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ADEQUATE ELECTRICAL WIRING 
Consultant: Mr. Ivan Reed, South West RE A, Lorman, Mississippi 
Recorder: Mr. James Rollins 

The R. E. A. was established in 1935 by congress to help farmers. 
In the discussion of adequate wiring it was brought out that: 

I. An adequate number of circuits in a house is necessary to prevent fires and to get the 
best results from appliances. 

II. Each circuit should not have more than eight outlets. 

III. It is better to wire your home with number 12 wire because it is capable of carrying 
more electricity than a smaller wire. 

IV. Number 12 wire will carry 2400 watts and number 14 wire will carry 1800 watts. 

V. It is safer to use a lower ampere fuse than a higher one because a lower ampere fuse 
will blow out before a higher ampere fuse when too much electricity passes over the 
wire. This prevents a fire and the burning out of some of your appliances. 

VI. A multibreaker is better than a switch which uses screw-type fuses because a person 
is more liable to be shocked by the screw-type fuse. 

VII. A separate circuit should be provided for each major appliance in your home. 

VIII. It is cheaper to use 220 volt wiring in your home than 110 volt. 

IX. In wiring your home a person should use the least amount of wiring possible as the 
cost of the power will be lessened. 

X. The more electricity you use the cheaper the rates are. See your representative for 
details. 

PROVIDING AND FINANCING FARM WATER SYSTEMS 

Consultant: Mr. Jack Bowles, Manager, Plumbing & Heating Department, Sears Roebuck & 
Company, Jackson, Mississippi 

Recorder: Mr. Arthur Kinnard 

Important items on the farm : 
I. Electricity 
II. Running water 

It was pointed out that getting water to the home is a big problem. In most cases this could 
be solved if the proper procedures are followed. First of all if you are going to attempt to have 
a well dug, be sure that you know all the details involved. A contractor should be employed who 
knows the area where the well is to be drilled. 

How a well should be drilled and the type of well installations: 

I. Types of wells: 

A. Shallow wells — 25 feet or less 

B. Deep wells — over 70 feet 

II. Types of pipes that may be used : 

A. Plastic 

B. Steel 

C. Copper 

D. Glass 

The plastic pipe is best to use because of its (flexibility and because it creates a minimum 
amount of friction and will not react to foreign materials. 

The size of the pipes will vary, but for normal household uses a three quarter to one inch 
pipe is desirable. 

When elevation is normal, 30 pounds of pressure is enough. 
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It is best to use a stainless steel screen at the bottom of your well to filter out chemicals and 
sand since this type is permanent. By all means use the best type of materials to insure maxi- 
mum benefits from your well. 

III. Types of pumps: 

A. Rod type for shallow wells this will produce 200 gallons of water per hour. 

B. Jet type — for deeper wells this will produce from 400 to 600 gallons of water per 
hour. 

You can get better water by drilling deep wells which extend below 70 feet. 

IV. Financing the digging of a well : 

There are varying methods which can be followed in financing the digging of a well. The 
most common method is where a down payment is made and limited time of three years is allot- 
ted to make remaining payments at a seven percent interest rate. 

Wells may be divided, drilled at the rate of $1.18 per foot plus the cost of all installation 
needed. 

For health and safety, all water should be tested before contract is completed. 

HOME ORCHARD 

Consultant: Mr. Alden McNair, McNair's Peach Farm, Learned, Mississippi 

Recorder: Miss Lavern Coleman 

Farming is merely the way of life. 

In growing peach orchards there are certain precautions one must take. The trees should 
be sprayed regularly. When starting a peach or plum orchard, you should always put out from 
100 to 500 trees to an acre. A minimum of 500 trees should be started. 

Apple trees require less spraying than peach trees. Put out more peach trees than apple trees. 
Fig trees require no spraying. 

Pear trees should be planted on thin high land; they require a little fertilizer. This is a cheap 
fruit, and it is not enough money in them to raise them for commercial sale. 

Locations to Plant: 

A. Nut Trees (Pecans) 

The Mississippi delta and bottom land are the best types of soils for growing pecan 
trees. Pecan trees take from 8 to 10 years to produce. They are also good shade trees 
for the lawn. 

B. Peaches and Plum Trees: 

These trees need from 3 to 5 years to produce and they will grow on hilly land. 

C. Apple Trees: 

They grow fairly rapidly in good fertile soil, and require from 8 to 5 years to pro- 
duce. Our climate is not good for growing commercial apples. 

It is best to order your fruit trees through your Agricultural workers. Plant them according 
to directions given by the dealer — that is one sure way of getting a good quality product. 

The amount of cold weather that is required to raise fruit trees is as listed below: 

A. South land peach — 750 hours of cold weather 

B. Gighland peach — 750 hours of cold weather 

C. Georgia Bell peach — 800 hours of cold weather 

NOTE: While your fruit trees are in bloom, spray them once or twice. 

SWINE PRODUCTION 

Consultant: Mr. D. C. Carter, Animal Husbandry Department, Alcorn A. & M. College 

Recorder: Mr. Leonard Battle 

Mr. Carter told the history of the hog. He brought out these facts: Swine came from Asia, 
Africa and Europe. 
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Robert Blackwell of England improved the animal by breeding and cross breeding. Swine 
were introduced to this country in Florida. 

In his talk, Mr. Carter stated that hogs were classified into two groups: 

A. Lard group 

B. Bacon group 

Things to take into consideration in raising hogs are : 

A. Intended use 

B. Economical value 

If you are raising hogs for home use, they should weigh up to 300 pounds and for market- 
ing they should weigh from 185 to 225 pounds. 

He also told of the importance of breeding and cross-breeding hogs with a good meat hog. 

A hog's cycle is five years and one should get at least one litter per year from a good sow. 

The hog price is on the upper trend through 1958 and hogs can be used as supplementary cash 
crop on any farm. 

POULTRY PRODUCTION 

Consultant: Mr. E. S. Burks, Poultry Department, Alcorn A. & M. College 

Recorder: Mr. Otho Roberts 

To start the discussion, Mr. Burks asked which came first, the chicken or the egg. 
He presented a demonstration on the subject of how to tell when a chicken is laying or 
whether she will lay. 

The following terms were discussed in connection with classification of chickens: 

A. Class, which refers to origin 

B. Breed, determined by body shape 

C. Variety, which is determined by comb shape and feather pattern. 

In answer to the question, how to have eggs the year round, Mr. Burks said: "Get a good 
breed, feed, house and water them well." 

Farmers may supplement their income by producing broilers for market. A good laying flock 
for producing commercial eggs for hatcheries will bring in a lot of money. First of all every 
farmer should produce an ample supply of poultry and eggs to supply family needs. 

MOVEMENT OF FARM POPULATION 

Consultant: Mr. Chester W. Owens, County Agent, Hinds County 

Recorder: Mr. J. W. Byrdsong 

In general, as you all probably know, farm population all around the country has been declin- 
ing in recent years. Over the 1940-50 period the farm population of the United States decreased 
by about 24 percent with the heaviest loss occuring in Oklahoma and Texas. For the Southeastern 
states, Louisiana, Georgia, and Alabama were the greatest losers, while North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee and Mississippi lost the least in farm population. For the years 1956-57, the largest in- 
creases in farm population were in Florida, North Dakota and Nebraska, and the largest losses 
were in Rhode Island, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Ohio. In the South for 1956- 
57, farm population increased in Florida, Louisiana, North Carolina, Kentucky and Tennessee. 
Mississippi was one of the states experiencing a loss of farm population. However, it lost only 
1/10 of 1%. As to the question of why this movement is taking place, it is difficult to spell out 
a complete story, but there are certain basic and long term considerations. These would in- 
clude mechanization of farming, the introduction of scientific practices in farming and the general 
use and growth of industry located in urban centers. All of these things seem to boil down to a 
relative lack of opportunity on the farm so the people are "pushed" from farms and "pulled 
toward cities. I should add, perhaps, that along with the movement of people from farm to city — 
from state to state — there is also a considerable movement of people to the city from the farm 
in any given state. 

Digest Committee 



Mrs. Gloria Paige 
Miss Lorraine Glover 
Miss Ruth Boler 
Miss Aretta Kelley 



Miss Thelma Silas 
Mr. Nunery Mosley 
Mr. Arthur Kinnard 
Mr. James Rollins 



Mr. Otho Roberts 

Mr. Leonard Battle 

Miss Lavern Coleman 

Mr. James Byrdsong, Chairman 
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As to your second question, it is a little difficult to determine what constitutes a decent liv- 
ing I would interpret this to mean making more money and having a better house in which to live. 
From this standpoint it is generally true that migrants to cities are faring pretty well. In recent 
years employment has been increasing, and should this trend continue, it will become increas- 
ingly difficult for the farmer migrating to the city to get a job. 

As for the necessity for the farm movement, any answer would have to be qualified in terms 
of definition. The movement might be defined as necessary in terms of lack of adequate oppor- 
tunity in agriculture. Also for some persons it would seem that high values are placed upon 
urban ways of life with a consequence that moving to the city becomes a necessity for them. 
There are other ways of life for them, but I think you can see the difficulty in giving a firm 
answer. 



The States that Gained in Farm Population 



States 

Florida 

North Dakota 

Idaho 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Montana 

Utah 

Iowa 

Minnesota 

Nevada 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

North Carolina 

Kentucky 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Indiana 

New Mexico 

Texas 

Illinois 

Tennessee 

Colorado 



Percentage Gained 

10.32 
7.56 
7.24 
6.73 
6.28 
5.39 
4.77 
4.31 
4.14 
3.23 
2.95 
2.76 
2.70 
1.94 
1.47 
1.30 
1.04 

.79 

.75 

.74 

72 

.48 



States that Lost Some of Their Farm Population, 1940-1950 
Southeast (11 states) 



States 

Louisiana 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Arkansas 
Virginia 
South Carolina 
Kentucky 
Florida 
Mississippi 
Tennessee 
North Carolina 



Percentage Loss 

33.19 
29.41 
28.41 
27.82 
25.50 
23.19 
22.51 
22.39 
21.62 
20.03 
16.81 
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DUTIES OJf FARMERS* CON* OOMRI 
54th IABKK S COBJSRKBCJ 
1958 



Dear Teachers i 

It is customary for each member of the faculty to serve on one of the 
co.-iaittees toward carrying out the .-mnual Farmers' ^onftrgnce. If you 
were not assigned to a c omit tee please join in with one of your choice. 
.Below is a synopsis of duties of the various Oosudttess. 



COMMHIX 01 COUWKST, I I BO DBLIC E ,: 

Ihe faculty members and students that they may choose functions mainly 
during the conference pro:>or. It i& desirable for the committee to meet 
„s prior to the conference to organise and make definite plana 
for registration, etc. 



B&2& C0MMITTH8I 

•>ince the conference is conducted on the basis of area meetings, this 
committee should assign a member to each urea during the fir^t period 
of discussion. vhile the areas are in A^/tyi^ji their second session 
the committee members should assemble in some particular place and 
compile their report and submit it to Mr. G-. B. Gray who will summarize 
the Conference in the afternoon assembly, this report should not recuire 
more than fifteen ninutes (15) of the afternoon program, ihe Report 
ought to givo the salient features of the area meetings. 



CO*ftUTTi& OS IWOBMAIIOl AS) BtSBCSIOfl 

-he faculty members and students that they may select should be 
resourcrful, c>ur" .u , dependable, and have a knowledge of Ihe UtiSJft 
Institute Junior College, its program, its physical plant, its traditions, 
otc. 

ITEO IOM AID VBtm I 

Ily this committee is composed of several girls i-.nd boys who are 
supervised by the faculty members. 

BAR B-Q COMMl- . i 

Th.s commit -es is to make the final arrangements for the barb*;; us and 
follow through to tne serving of sans. 



: 



The offices of the home artraent sn; no.- t. jf & re 

at your service in any mattsre I rat the above. 



at, A* -» ,- t -,. rt -rgimull 



is mta^hutm httM inirfMn • 
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, FARMERS* CONFERENCE COMMITTEES 
OVERALL CHAIHMAN - ME. WALTER HUTCHINS 



DIGEST 



Mrs. Ma^ le Dunson. Chairman Miss Eddie Bully Miss minora Wiggins 
Mrs. h B. Johnson Miss ~va Ross Moses Howard 

Janes Byrdsong Miss D. Thompson 

Mies: This committee should attend each area meeting and prepare a 

summary of digest giving salient joints of each meeting. The report to 
be typed out and passed to Mr. Hutchina on or bef»re Wed. Feb. 18, I960, 

PUBLIC RffLAglOJS (The standing co-mi t tee) 

Pres. Washington, Ch. Miss Anni<= Stewart Arthur Kinnard 

Thomas Barnes, Co-Ch. Mrs. T. Prater 

Miss Srma Johnson, S^cty Dean Johnson 
Duties; To publicize the Farmers 1 Conference. 

RgGISTRATIQN 

Mrs. E. Turner, Chairman (The Usher Club) Robert Dear 
Mrs. a. Williams Mrs . A . Howard 

Dutle si To S^eet the visitors, compile a registry of all oersons attending 
and help solve any seating difficulties. 



MUSIC 



Mr. Louis Lee, Ch Miss Pilate 
Mrs. 0. Kinnard 
Willie B. Brown 






2&ties: This committee will select music for the urogram. 

FOOD 

Mrs. Cain, Co-Ch. Miss Anderson B>=rnis Barnes 

Mrs. Taylor, Co-Ch. Mrs. Washington George Green 

Rev. Charles Williams Eddie Butler 

J.W. Owens Luce Turner 

Duties ! To plan, prepare and see that the food is readv on time. 

C HAPEL ARRANGEMENT 

Miss L. Glover, Ch. Hugh Stevens Mr. Richardson 
Luther En.-sley Otha Roberts 

Duties: To aee that the stage is arranges and chairs on the floor. 

PARKING (the standing committee and additions) 

Rod Paige, Ch. Robert Anthony 

Robert Prater James Rollins 

Charles Pickett Bill Johnson 

Charles Hill Mr. Mowe » 

^i es_ ; To see that all cars are parked in order. 

Teachers , it is customary that each member of the faculty serve on a 
committee towards carrying oat the Annual Farmers' Conference. We are 
a 8king your c ooperation in making this program a success. 

Walter Hutchins 
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THEME} 4l TH^ ROAD TO PROGRESS ON THE FARM* 



/ FEBRUARY 4, 19 5 9 
/ UTICA JUNIOR COLLEGE 
UfcICA, MISSISSIPPI 



ASSEMBLY PROGRAM 

Song -"What a Friend We Have in Jesus 1 '- Congregation 

•Scripture and trayer Mr. Camie Montgomery 

Music Utica Jr. College Choir 

Welcome Address President Walter Washington 

Music Utica Jr. College Choir 

Presentation of 

Consultants Mr. Salter Hut chins, 

Chairman of the Farmers' 
Conference 



General Consultant 

Mr. W. E. Amnions 
Jackson, Mississippi 



Co. General Consultant 

Mr. Chester W. Owens 
Jackson, Mississippi 



FROGRAM 
- ./ 

&:30 - 9:30 Registration 

9:30 - 10:00 General Assembly 

10:00 - 11:15 Discussion Hour 

Soil Conservation ( 10 : 00-10 : 2 5 

( Mr. A. J. Meredith 

Soil Conservationist 
Hazlehurst, Mississippi 

Foultry Production ( 10 : 2 5-10 : 50) 

Mr. A. L. Graves 
Scott County Agent 
Forest, Mississippi 



attle Production ( 10: 50-11:15) 



Mr. J. T. Dav/son 
Businessman 
Canton, Mississippi 

11:15 - 11:25 Coke Hour for the Farmers 

(Music by the Utica 
Junior College Eand 

11:30 - 12:30 Discussion Hour 

Swine Production (11: 30-11: 50) 

Mr. D. C. Carter 
Head, Animal Husbandry Dept. 
Alcorn -A. & M. College 
Lorman, Mississippi 



(Home Improve- 
ment Topics) 

1. Safety 

2. Cleanliness 

3. Sanitation 

4. Comfort 

5. Beautifi- 

cation 

6. Economy 

7- Food Preser- 
vation 

12:30 - 12:35 



12:35 - 1:30 
1:30 - 1:40 

1:40 - 3:30 



Home Improvement (11:50-12:30 

Mr. Dorothy D. Gray 
Head, Home Economics Dept. 
Alcorn A. & M, College 
Lorman, Mississippi 

Mr. Howard R. Edwards 
Hoi'tieultrist 
i-lcorn a, & M. College 
Lorman, Mississippi 



Announcements and Recog- 
nition of Visitors 

Bar-B-Q Dinner 

Picture made of Farmers 

. 1 1... jU .ou5 
i 

ur c + ' exhibits planned 
and arranged by the facull 
and students of Utica 
Junior College 



*********************************************** 
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COMMON PROBLEMS IN THE PRODUCTION OF BEEF CATTLE 

CONSULTANT: Mr. Chester Owens 
RECORDER: Miss Frances Braxton 

The Brown Loam area is one of the best areas in the South for raising Beef 
cattle. The Experiment Station located in this area is set up to test the grass 
for the production of beef cattle. 

It is important that one have good pasture if he is to build up good breeds. 
Therefore, the fertiliser needs should be determined and soil should be tested. 

It is believed that three to four acres of cultivated pasture per cow is about 
the size that the farm should be. A farmer should avoid sentimental attachment 
to certain animals; that is, when the animal has fulfilled its purpose the farmer 
should sell it. 

It is also important that food be prepared for catties in winter as well as in 
the summer. The controlling od diseases in cattle cannot be overemphasized. 
Because of the type of drug, one cow can be treated for all three major cattle 
diseases at one time. 

When taking inventory, look for the following: 

1. Enough grass (cheapest food) 

2. Herd According to pastures 

Ways to build up a herd: (1) buy a good proved bull and work on good brood 
cows (young) and (2) prepare for cattle in both winter and summer. 

In answe r to th# questions: on the best types of grass for beef cattle and the 
counties in Mississippi where cattle raising is not practical, Mr. Owens 
answered that the types of grass are lespedeza, rye, oats, and clover. He said 
that maybe cattle are not raised on the coast, but he knew of no county wherein 
cattle raising is impractical. 
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SOIL CONSERVATION 

CONSULTANT: Mr. A. J. Meredith 
RECORDER: Mr. James Rollins 

Real Success - "Salvation of Soul and Soil" 
Most land in Mississippi is good for producing something. It is up to the person 
to grow the type of crop as to the type of soil. By using brains and ingenuity, 
good land can be maintained and crop production can be increased. 

Way to conserve soil: 

1. Use land for crops when it is best suited for. 

2. Use best farming techniques to increase production. 

3. Keep vegetation on the soil. 

4. Use the best kind of seeds. 

5. Properly lay off rows to prevent soil erosion. 

6. Terrace land. 

7. Provide a good outlet for water. 

8. Rotate crops. 

SWINE PRODUCTION 

CONSULTANT: 

RECORDER: Miss Earlene Johnson 

Plan hog program to hit the market as we want it to. 

Before a farmer or hog producer can successfully grow hogs for the market 
he must first of all PLAN' Plan the period of breeding, plan for improved feed- 
ing, plan for improved feeding places and .plan for the housing of hogs. 

In the process of planning in the area of hog raising, one Should consider the 
market prices at the desired time. One should have his program so planned that 
his hogs are ready when the de$m nd are great. 
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It was emphasized that the best time for selling hogs is during the months 
of July through September. This is the time when prices are at their highest 
peak. 

It was also mentioned that cleanliness is very important in the production of 
hogs now. Mass production on the part of a single hog is also necessary. This 
is lowered when the hog is improperly fed or when the hog comes from a poor 
breed. 

The demand for fat hogs is low. This is caused by several factors - one of 
which is the production of vegetable oil as a supplement for hog fat. Another is 
the lack of the use of hog fat in cooking the type of food that requires fat. 

HOME IMPROVEMENT 

CONSULTANT: Mrs. Dorothy G. Gray 
CONSULTANT: Mr. Edwards 
RECORDER: Miss Ruth Boler 

Mrs. Gray stated that many farm crops had been discussed during the day and 

shet felt that the family crop was the most important crop of all. She placed 

emphasis on sanitation, food preservation, and safety in the home. 

I. Sanitation 

A. The use of water (hot and t:old) 

B. Bathroom and kitchen sanitation 

1. Dishwashing 

2. Kitchen towels 

C. Sanitation where there is illness 

1. Hands (should be washed in running water so that germs will run' down 
drain rather than settle on the hands) 

2. The care of beds and ventilation 

3. Immunizations of diseases 

a. Public Health Services 

b. Polio shots 

c. Diphtheria shots 

d. Typhoid and other immunizations 

4. Care and concern for the medicine chest 
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II. Food Preservation 
A. Canning 
S. Freezing 

C. Preserving food that has to be purchased 

D. The advantages of food preservation 

1. Saves time 

2. Keeps for a long time 

3. In many cases it is cheaper 

III. Safety 

A. Points for saving, cleanliness and safety in the use of equipment 

1. The importance of knowing the outlet for electricity 

2. The importance of knowing the shut- off s for water and gas 

IV. Food for ones well being 

A. Balanced diets in homes and in schools 

B. The importance of lunches at school cafeterias 

Mrs. Gray concluded t J saying that we must keep otflkselves well by common 
practices in safety, cleanliness, and diet. 



LANDSCAPING AND THE HOME GROUNDS 

CONSULTANT: Mr. Edwards 

Mr. Edwards stated that more plants die each year than is planted because 

of lack of care. He emphasized the following: 

I. Garden soil and its need 

A. Thorough preparation of seed beds 

1. Commercial fertilizers 

2. Amendments (dairy lawn manure) 

II. There are 14 elements needed by plants 

A. Human bodies need vitamins, plants need elements 

III. January and February are the months for planting trees and shrubs 

IV. The care of lowers and shurbs against diseases 

V. Outdoor palors with simple beautification 

VI. Flowers for the market 

COMMITTEE: 

James Byrdsong Frances Braxton 

Ruth Boler Earlene Johnson 

James Rollins Thelma Silas 
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DIGEST 



OF 



The Fifty-Sixth Annual 
FARMERS' CONFERENCE 
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THE UTICA JUNIOR COLLEGE 



FEBRUARY 11, 1960 



'NEW DIRECTIONS IN FARM AND HOME LIVING' 



. 
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FOREWORD 

The Farmers' Conference has been a continuous annual occurrance at 
the College since the institution was founded by the late William H. 
Holtzclaw. It has done more to strengthen the life of our rural community 
than any single activity of the college. 

This speech by William H. Holtzclaw, Jr., the son of the late William 
H. Holtzclaw, the founder of what was then Utica Institute, is an expression 
of the philosophy, the insight, and the interest of the founder. We hope 
that each person who reads this speech will gain new information that will 
help him improve the quality of his life. 

Walter Washington, President 
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PROGRAM 



The Fifty-Sixth Annual Farmers' Conference, which was held February 11, 1960 
at Utica Junior College had a program that consisted of the following: 

I. General Assembly 

Mr. Walter L. Hutchins, Presiding 

Prelude Utica College Band 

Mr. Louis E. Lee, Director 

Sopg Audience 

Devotion Mr. Thomas Barnes, Instructor 

Utica Junior College 

Music Utica Junior College Choir 

Mr. Willie Brown, Director 

Introduction of Speaker Mr. Walter Washington, 

President, Utica Jr. College 

Speaker Mr. William H. Holtzclaw, Jr. 

Oakley Training School 
Raymond, Mississippi 

Music Utica Junior College Choir 

Introduction of Consultants 

and Visitors Mr. George A. Johnson, 

Dean, Utica Junior College 

Music Utica Junior College Band 

Announcements and Order of The 

Day Mr. Walter L. Hutchins 

Chairman of Conference 



Coke Time Served in Audito 



num 



II. Information from which this bulletin was compiled came from the very in- 
formative address given by the speaker of the day and the consultants of the 
other areas. Farm Social Security, Foods Demonstrations, and Demonstration 
of setting up Tractor Cultivators. 



III. At lunch time every one was greeted with tender and tasty barbecued beef 
furnished by the school and prepared by Mr. J. W. Owens and Reverend 
Charles Williams. 
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(About the Speaker) 

Mr. William H. Holtzclaw Jr., the son of the Founder of Utica Institute, as it was 
called then, is presently supervising the farm at Oakley Training School. He has spent 
the greater portion of his life helping to mold boys and girls for better living. 

Immediately following the death of his father, Mr. William H. Holtzclaw Sr., he 
served as Superintendent of the Utica Institute. 

William H. Holtzclaw, Jr. Utica Junior College 

Fifty-Sixth Annual Farmers Conference February 11, 1960 

New Directions In Farm And Home Living 

INTRODUCTION: President Washington, Chairman Hutchins, platform guests, 
fellow farmers, and fellow students. When President Washington called to ask if I 
would accept the invitation to speak here today, I asked him if he had by any chance 
been given the wrong number by the operator. When he assured me that he had the 
number that he had called and was talking to the person he had called, I must admit 
that I was highly honored to have received this invitation and if on this date I had had 
an appointment with an angel, I am sure that I would have cancelled it and asked for 
another appointment, in order to be with you today. 

I am sure President Washington, in thinking about a speaker for this occasion, 
was aware of a new discovery that has just been made and published by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. For many years, people have wondered why the 
big stork always stood on one leg. (All of you know what kind of bird the stork is for 
I see a few ladies out there that, I am sure, are familiar with it. But, for the benefit of 
you new comers, that is the bird that helps to increase the population.) Well, after 
studying the matter for 25 years, our agriculture department has concluded that if the 
stork should lift the other leg, it would fall down. In choosing me as speaker for today, 
I think your President is lifting the other leg. 

I am happy to see so many of you present today and by dinner time I am sure there 
will be many more. 

In speaking before a large audience oneday — that is, a really large one — I started 
my speech by saying "I am glad to see such a dense crowd here today." One little man 
in the rear of the building stood up and said, "Brother, we are not all densed, but you can 
go on anyway, we'll listen." 

To stand here on this platform brings back nostalgic memories of my childhood 
when I would sit in the audience and listen to great speakers telling the farmers the 
things that they must do in order to improve their living conditions. To find out how 
well that advice was taken, one has but to travel around the country side and look at 
the beautiful homes owned by members of this conference. When this conference 
started, there was only one landowner in this vicinity and that was Mr. Pleas McCadney 
and he had only recentlv bought. Over the years this has become one of the garden 
spots of Mississippi and we like to call it the garden spot. 

In one of the school buildings that I visited recently, there hangs a picture of a well 
dressed Negro mother standing by the side of the desk where her son is studying, and 
the caption read "Son, we've come a long way, but we still have a long way to go." 
Sometime pictures can tell a story far better than words ever can and when ever I look 
at that picture, I think of the people represented here today by this conference. Look- 
ing back over the years at what we had when we started we can truly say that we have 
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ccme a long way, son. But, looking forward at the problems that face us in this new 
space age, my friends, we still have a long way to go. 

We are gathered here today in order that you may study with the experts some of 
the methods which you can use to enable you to keep in touch with a fast-moving 
world. This is truly a new world in which we live. A world which is clamoring for 
all of the scientists it can get. A world that has made great advancements in the fields 
of science and mathematics. But in all this great rush to the other sciences, the field of 
agriculture has not been left idle. As a matter of fact, our scientists have made some 
discoveries that in the long run may prove a greater impact on the advancement of civi- 
lization than the Russian shot to the moon. Allow me to name just a few of these. 
While the Russian's shot was on its way to the moon, the United States' Department of 
Agriculture was down in Florida flying too, but it was flying male screw worm flies 
that had been made sterile by atomic radiation. As you all know, the female screw- 
worm fly will mate only once in a life time and if the male is sterile, she can produce no 
young in her life time. You can ask any farmer in the South or Southeast, which is of 
more importance to him now, getting rid of the screw-worm or landing a monkev on the 
moon. Now I do not, for one moment, want you to think that I am ridiculing our ex- 
ploits into space, for I certainly am not. I am merely trying to point out that our agri- 
cultural people are doing things that are of more immediate importance to us. 

Another very important development of recent years is the discovery of harmone 
treatment for plants. Among the more important ones is gibberillic acid which will 
make a plant grow to twice its normal size in half the usual time and ripen more fruit 
at an earlier date. Which is more important to the man in the green house, who is mak- 
ing his living selling flowers, gibberillic acid or moon shots? 

Then, there is artificial insemination, a method of breeding animals that was 
begun on dairy cows and then perfected for beef cows and more recently for swine. By 
using this method the smallest farmer in the nation can have the use of the best males 
that are available to the biggest farmer. Why, in one year's time artificial insemination 
will do more to up grade a poor herd of cows than the average farmer could do in a 
life time raising his own inferior herd bulls. Or maybe you would still rather breed 
your cows by Russia's moon. 

What about weed killers? There are many new developments in this field, too. 
It is entirely possible now, not tomorrow, but now. to plant a field of cotton and grow it 
through to the gin and never see a blade of grass. I know there are a lot of ladies in 
here that will be happy when their husbands get around to this. But the poisons are 
ready awaiting the day when the farmer will adapt them to his own particular farm. 
Now, some of these poisons are selective, which means that they will only kill certain 
plants. I know some farmers who are also selective and will only use certain devices, 
the ones their parents handed down to them generations ago. 

About Thanksgiving time all of your news media carried the warning about the 
possibility of your cranberries beint, contaminated. This may or may not have been a 
political scare as many have said it was, but it did serve to bring to the attention of the 
nation many new developments that have 'one into the production of their food sup- 
ply. In 1930 the broiler industry was producing 2% lbs. broilers in 12 weeks and using 
12 lbs. of feed to do it. According to the latest statistics a bird should weigh 4.05 lbs. 
in 10 weeks and consume only 9 39 lbs. of feed. Now there is a real space shot for you 
in the form of antibiotics. Or look at the beef cattle industry. One little capsule 
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costing approximately 15c and having a long tongue-twisting name, something like die- 
thestilbestrol, is inserted just under the skin and when that steer leaves the feed lot, he 
will weigh as much as 50 lbs. more than his brother who did not get one. Which is of 
more importance to the farmer, that little capsule or Russia's moon shots? 

Let us move a little closer home. In 1930, the average corn yield for Hinds County 
was 15 bushels per acre. Those were the days when farmers were planting by the moon. 
But, now that we know more about the moon and how it does not affect our crops, we 
have begun to use some other products of science in the form of Hybrid seed and high 
analysis fertilizers and as a result of this acceptance of science at work, we are now pro- 
ducing in Hinds County 40 bushels of corn per acre. Our own yield this past year 88 
bushels on 120 acres. That is space age production. 

These are but a few of the many advances that the space age has put at our door 
step. These are the things that are ready now. But, our scientists are not asleep. 
There are far more spectacular achievements in the making for us. Things that may 
make all the activities that we are carrying on now, out dated. However, while we are 
waiting for greater things, let us put into practice the knowledge we have at present. 

The theme of the conference, "New Directions in Farm and Home Living," is one 
that is very well suited to this particular day and age. When I wrote the first draft of 
this speech, I had not received a copy of the program from Chairman Hutchins, so I wrote 
my speech on another subject. However, I was quite pleasantly surprised when 
I received the program and found our ideas were so closely paralleled. All I had to do 
was to take my subject out and put your subject in. You know there is an old saying 
that "great minds always run together." Of course, I have heard it another way. "Two 
heads are better than one, if one is a goat head." 

I am wondering now what direction the small farmer will choose in this great scien- 
tific age. And I say choose, because I believe the direction he takes is up to him. All 
of us in this conference are small farmers and we are part of the controversy that is 
raging right at this moment all over the nation. There are many people who say there 
is no place left for the small farmer. What the nation needs is more efficient produc- 
tion and that can only be had by large farms operating by factory methods and using as- 
sembly-line procedures. 

I, for one, am willing to admit that factory methods might bring more efficient 
production and thus cheaper food which is the main object of these advocators. But I 
am also willing to admit that the totalitarian form of government might be more effi- 
cient in many respects, than ours. However, no one who loves democracy would even 
suggest that we adopt a form of government such as that found in Russia. 

America is based on the concept of family life and no where in the country is it 
found more closely knitted than on the farm. So, to reject the idea of the small farm 
is to reject the idea of family life. This we cannot do. This we must not do. 

What can we, as small farmers, do to perserve our heritage? This question brings 
j us down to the real reason for our being here today. To preserve our way of life 
e we must make it as successful, as attractive, as wholesome, and as happy as any other 
- way of life that we find existing in America today. In order to meet these require- 
l ments it is necessary for us to increase the amount of income available to ourselves and 
to our families. This is admittedly becoming more and more difficult with each pas- 
sing year. Even though we are living in a space age, we are also living in a competi- 
tive world and if we expect to make a profit, we must produce cheaper than we sell. 
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And, if we are to produce cheaper than we sell, we must use all the scientific know- 
ledge that is placed at our disposal. 

In keeping with our theme for today, I have listed five directions, or you may call 
them roads, by which we can make life more successful on the family farm: 

1. Make a road map. Whenever we start out any place in our cars, the first 
thing we look for is a map so that we might determine the proper route to travel Last 
summer when I started on my vacation I had no idea where I was going and cared 
even less. I was on a vacation and the final destination was of no importance to me. 
Thus, I carried no guide of any kind. [ decided where I wanted to go next, when I got 
where I was then. However, ladies and gentlemen, I can assure you that this business 
of making a living on the small family-size farm is no vacation. It is a concise and 
accurate endeavor and for too many years we have considered it an occupation that 
any old dumb bell could master after he has failed at everything else. The farmer of 
today must be a student of agriculture. When I say a student of agriculture, I do not 
necessarily mean one that spent long years of study. Even though he may be a grad- 
uate of one of our best agricultural colleges, he will still be left behind if he does not 
seek after the latest that the space age has to offer. He must be a seeker of infor- 
mation, and anyone who seeks information is a student, regardless of how young he is. 

You must subscribe to and read several farm magazines and whenever a farm meet- 
ing is called in your community, you should be the first to answer the roll call, and if 
one is not called, you should demand an explanation from your agriculture teacher. 
Then sit down with him and make a road maD for your farm. Of course, you will call 
it a farm plan, but regardless of what you call it, it will be your guide and measuring 
stick at the same time. 

2. I have listed as No. 2 "The Use of Latest Information." Much of the infor- 
mation that I have mentioned today is perhaps, not yet practical on your particular 
farm. However, you can use as much of it as is practical and do not cast it aside because 
it is new. You can have your soil tested so that you can use the proper amounts and the 
proper kinds of fertilizers. You can have your soil drained to enable your plants to 
have air as well as moisture. Poor drainage, even in reasonably dry years, causes more 
damage to our crops than all the insects put together. 

You can use the seven-point program for growing cotton as outlined by the Miss- 
issippi Experiment Station and put into practice the program for growing corn that 
has increased the yield so much in Hinds County. You can put into use all the great' 
wealth of new information that vou are not now using in the production of your live- 
stock. If there is anv of this information with which you are not familiar, I am sure 
you will be brought un to date when vou attend vour evening classes. And, if you are' 
not familiar with it. I know that you have not been attending these classes. 

No. 3 is the booeie^oo. 10 of our farm- are in this section of the country — idle 
acres. Even though the United States is burdened with huge surpluses, I would like 
for you to show me a farm that has a surnlus of cash. All of our hill farms contain too 
manv idle acres that bring the farmer no income. Until your farm program has included 
every acre on the farm, vou will be missing out on what is rightfully yours. There are 
many things that can be done with vour idle acres, such as digging ponds, planting trees, 
draining ditches, etc.. or you can have them cleared for regular use. If it is too washed 
out for anything else there is alwavs the old standby, kudzu. Regardless to what use 
is made of them, they must be out to use. 
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No. 4 is, in many respects, more important than anything that I have mentioned 
and was one of the first things that was advocatad in the beginning of this conference. 
That is the home garden. Down through the years the American farmer has had the op- 
portunity of being the best fed group on this earth. Whether or not he has attained 
this distinction I do not know. However, I do know that a family's grocery bill is never 
very high when there is a garden outside. In industry today, they speak of the amount 
of money that they have after all taxes are subtracted, as take home pay. If you have 
a good garden growing at home, after taxes or without taxes, you will have far more 
keep-home-pay for your family. 

And now No. 5, and most important of all, is home ownership. I placed it last, 
not because it is less important, but because the other points that I have mentioned today 
will help you attain, what should be for every farmer, this ultimate goal. We speak a 
lot of freedom and independence in this country, but a man is never free in this, or in 
any other country, until he attains financial independence. The great immortal Booker 
T. Washington always taught that a man could not do his best work until he had en- 
ough money to make him independent. Andwho is more independent than a man who 
walks into his own home at night and sits down by his own fire and smokes his own 
^ipe, and even looks across his own table at his own wife. Yes, home ownership is some- 
thing every farmer should, regardless to whether he is a new farmer, old farmer, or 
a young farmer, strive for and never rest until he attains it. 

Now, my friends, I have been behind this speakers' stand for quite some time and 
I really have not said much. However, I would like to impress upon you the 5 final 
points that I mentioned. 

No. 1. In your farming program as in any other trip, make a map as to the way 
you are going, use the best advice available. 

No. 2. Make the best use possible of the latest information and adapt it to your 
particular farm needs. 






No. 3. Put all your idle acres to work doing something that will bring an income 
to your farm family. 

No. 4. Never lose sight of the fact that the garden is one of the best paying 
crops on any farm if it is properly chosen and properly cared for. 

No. 5. Never rest until you are able to sit down and rest by your own fire, in 
your own home. I might add, with your own wife. 

My fellow farmers, we, of the Utica Junior College Farmers' Conference, are faced 
with a great challenge in this missile and space age where new horizons, new develop- 
ments, and new achievements are bursting out all over. Are we going to follow our 
brothers to the city to live in its slums with its way of life? Or, are we willing and able 
to face the challenge with the wisdom of the past, the knowledge of the present, and 
with faith in the future? We do have a choice. Let us make our decisions wisely. 
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Farm Social Security 

A Report By Mrs. Ruth B. Johnson and Miss Elnora Wiggins 

The consultant on Farm Social Security, Mr. John F. Pate, District Manager of 
the Social Security Administration at Jackson, Mississippi, was introduced by Mr. 
Walter Hutchins, Chairman of the 1960 Farmers' Conference. 

Some Farmers have been earning Social Security protection since the beginning of 
1951 ; most farmers — employed or self-employed — were brought under the law at the 
beginning of 1955. Today, nearly all people who earn their living at farmwork are 
building Social Security protection or benefits for themselves and their families. The 
wife and family of a farmer now have some income after the farmer is unable to provide 
for them — farmers are now able to get the needed protection from social security and 
set aside something for a rainy day. 

WHAT SOCIAL SECURITY REALLY IS 

Social Security is the name frequently used for the Federal Program of old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance. Under this program employees and self-employed 
people pay into the social security funds while they are working and payments are 
made from these funds to a disabled insured worker and his dependents when he reaches 
age 50, to an insured worker and his deoendents at retirement age if he retires, at 
age 72 even if he is still working; and to his family in case of his death at any age. 

'RETIREMENT AGE" 
Retirement age is 65 for men and 62 for women. However, if a woman worker or the 
wife of a retired worker claims her benefits at any time after age 62 and before age 65, 
her monthly benefit amount will be somewhat reduced. The amount of the reduction 
depends on her age when she starts getting payments. Once she starts getting pay- 
ments at a reduced amount, the monthly payment will remain reduced even after she 
reaches age 65. There is no reduction in the benefit amount payable at age 65 to a 
widow or a dependent mother based on the amount of a deceased insured worker. 

HOW LONG MUST A PERSON WORK TO GET RETIREMENT PAYMENTS? 

If he reaches retirement age before July 1, 1954, he needs only 1 J 2 years of covered 
work; if he reaches retirement age after that date he may need more. For example, if a 
person reaches retirement age in 1961 and has never had any work that counts toward 
social security before 1955, he will need about 5 years of covered work. The table 
below is a general guide to the length of time you must work under social security to 
be insured : 

// You Reach Retirement Age You Will Need No More Than 

By The Middle Of The Year This Much Work 

19 54 li// years 

1955 2 years 

1957 3 years 

'959 4 y ears 

1961 5 years 

19 63 g years 

'965 7 years 

1967 8 years 

1969 9 years 

1971 or later 10 years 
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THE BENEFITS OF SOCIAL SECURITY 

Social Security offers three benefits which are listed and explained below: 

1. OLD AGE BENEFITS (More people receive this benefit than any other bene- 
fit from social security.) Old Age Benefits are payable at age 65. If a man is 
eligible for social security benefits at age 65. his wife is eligible for half as much 
as her husband when she reaches retirement age. Children can get a benefit 
based upon what the father has been paying as his social security premium, if 
they are under 18 years of age. 

After a farmer reaches retirement age he may keep working. If his earnings 
are between $1200 and $2080 he is paid monthly benefits; he is semi-retired. If his 
yearly earnings are over $2080, he is paid for the months he does not work. After 
age 72, the farmer is entitled to all benefits from his social security premiums. 

2. DEATH OR SURVIVORS BENEFITS Death or survivors benefits are payable 
as follows: 

(a) to a widow over 62 years of age. 

(b) to children under 18 year and widow. 

(c) tc support aged mother at ?ge 62 and father at age 65. 

(d) to the wife or who ever pays the funeral expenses in the form of a lump- 
sum death payment or burial policy. 

3. DISABILITY BENEFITS These benefits protect the farmer from farm acci- 
dents which might cause his family to be neglected because he is unable to provide 
for them. A farmer can start receiving these benefits at age 50. If a farmer 
becomes disabled for work and is able to meet certain conditions in the law, he 
may aoply to have his social security earnings record "frozen." This will protect 
his own and his family's rights to benefit payments later on. Moreover, if he 
meets the conditions in the law, he and his dependents may become eligible for 
monthlv benefit payments when he is between the ages of 50 and 65. 

HOW TO BECOME ELIGIBLE FOR SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS 

Social Security, or the Federal program of old age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance, is very much like our regular insurance policy. We have to pay something into 
social security to be able to get something out of it. The protection provided by Social 
Security is very substantial. 

All farmers should file tax returns and claim their right to social security. It is 
now mandatory that all farmers pay social security. A farmer needs 4 I/ 2 years of work 
covered by social security to qualify for social security benefits. Farmers can go back 
and get credit for not more than three back years. For example, if a farmer has failed 
to pay his premium in previous years, he can go back and pay the premium and receive 
credit for only three back years. This is the first year farmers have been able to qualify 
for disability benefits. He has to have five years pay-in of social security to qualify. 

It is compulsory by law that a farmer who has a profit of $400 pay his social secu- 
rity premium. It does not matter whether he has to pay income tax or not. If a farmer 
does not have a profit of $400 a year, he should report Vz of all things sold from the 
farm during the year as social security. 

The Social Security office located in Jackson, Mississippi, is there to serve people. 
If you have questions about social security as it concerns you, do not depend upon your 
neighbors' advice. See your Social Security representative as soon as possible. For the 
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convenience of the people of Hinds County who do not have time or an opportunity to 
come to Jackson often, a Social Security representative comes to Utica, Edwards and 
Raymond to serve you. The dates are posted in the local post office. 

The following table shows the tax rates schedule for 1958 and subsequent years: 

Calendar Year Employer Employee Self-Employed 

1958 2%o/ 2%% 3%% 

1959 2/ 2 % iy 2 % 3%% 

1960-62 3% 3% 4^% 

1963-65 3y 2 % 3V 2 % 5%% 

1966-68 4% 4% 6% 

1969 and after 4^% 4%% 6^% 

Proper Setting Of Tractors And Cultivators 

Mr. Brown Ryles, Boliver County 

A Report By Mrs. M. B. Dunson and Mr. M. L. Howard 

The consultant for this area has been a machinist for more than 20 years. During 
this period he has served with the International Harvester Company. 

The most important problem to confront him in his work with machines has been 
the incorrect procedures followed in the maintenance of machines and machine equip- 
ment. Because of this factor, he has, personally, witnessed destruction of more than one 
billion dollars worth of machinery due to the gross negligence of the equipment. 

The opportunities for young men in the area of machinery are many. The young 
men of today should strive to meet the challenge of becoming highly trained and highly 
proficient in handling equipment or in teaching others to use and care for equipment 
properly. 

In operating any machine, the most important problem is to obtain the maximum 
efficiency from the machine. The fuel in a tractor engine is converted to energy in 
the tractor wheel. In order to get the most of this energy, it is necessary to increase 
the traction of the tires. This can be done by increasing the tire size. Tires up to 
1800 gives good traction. 

Before a tractor is bought a farmer should plan his operation. He should know 
the following: 

1. The size of the area that he will farm. 

2. The type of attachments and the kinds of accessory equipment that he will 
need. 

When buying the tractor blades, you should select those that fit your particular 
needs. 

A good tractor, with the proper care, should last a farmer 15 or 16 years. The 
same tires should also last that long. If a farmer plows 400 hours per year, the tractor 
should last at least 12 years. If the farmer plows with the tractor 1000 hours per year, 
the machine should last at least 10 years. 

Some of the best metal that has been made is fabricated into tractors, and if the 
best maintenance practices are put into effect: the machines should give long satisfact- 
ory service to its owner. 
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The following practices should be followed in the care of tractors: 

1. Clean air cleaners or filters often. The farmer loses money on oil changes 
and parts when this is not done. 

2. Change the oil in your tractor when needed. 

3. Lubricate the joints often. 

4. Use only approved lubricants. 

5. Be careful when shifting tractor gears. 

6. House your tractor. A barn or a shed will do. This will prevent tire rotting. 

7. If parts are damaged by stumps or other things, while plowing, parts should 
be repaired immediately. 

ADJUSTMENT OF PARTS 

Two types of tractors were used by the demonstrator to show how adjustment of 
parts should be made. The first one that he used was a John Deere, and the second dem- 
onstration was done on a Case. The first item to be discussed were sweeps. The term 
"Sweep" refers to the blade, but is also used to denote the ability of the blade to throw 
a furrow. The following information was given: 

1. Sweeps of all sizes or types should be flat. 

2. Set the sweep as flat as possible. 

3. Blades must be adjusted for: 

a. proper angle; 

b. proper depth. 

4. For flat lands set all sweeps flat and low. 

5. For hills, and high rows, lift sweeps by adjusting the vertical bars. 

6. Depth can be controlled by adjusting upper and lower vertical bars. 

7. Lift mechanism for cultivators should be set wide. 

8. Tension spring on upper bar should be tight. 

9. Cultivators with half of sweeps in the back seldom clog. 

The demonstrator gave the following test for sweeps that are properly set: "If 
11 sweeps are properly set, dirt falls off the wings. It scours clean." 

Clothinq And Food Demonstration 

A Report by Miss E. Ross 

\t On February 11, 1960, the fifty-sixth annual Farmers' Conference was held at Utica 

jr Junior College. 

The Home Economics Department met at 2:30 p. m. to demonstrate clothing that 
had been made by the students to the parents. 

' The first activity was modeling. While the students modeled, the instructor in 
clothing, Mrs. Cain presented important facts to the viewers concerning each gar- 
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ment. Mrs. Cain pointed out that it is important to follow closely the pattern in mak- 
ing garments out of corduroy material because one can easily finish the piece with one 
half of the skirt or etc. lighter than the other half. Comments on stamped or designs 
were also given. 

Secondly there was a film shown on "Why I Should Eat." Mrs. Washington ex- 
plained why it was important to eat, along with the film. Some of the foods that the 
film showed for growing children and adults were: 

1. PROTEINS which are found in poultry. 

2. FATS which are found in oils. 

3. CARBOHYDRATES which are found in starches and sweets. 

VITAMIN A is found in dark green and yellow vegetables and fights 
against night blindness. 

VITAMIN C is found in citric fruits and it fights against scurvy. 

VITAMIN D. the sunshine vitamin, is found in cod liver oil and uses cal- 
cium to aid strong bones and teeth. 

After the presentation of clothing and foods, the parents commented on 
"how helpful the program had been" and expressed their thanks to the members of the 
department for making it an entertaining and informative afternoon. 
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William H. Holtzclaw, Jr. 

Fifty-Sixth Annual Farmers Conference 

Utlca Junior College 

February 11, i960 

NEW DIRECTIONS IN FARM AND HOME LIVING 

INTRODUCTION! President Washington, Chairman Hutchins, platform guests, 
fellow farmers, and fellow students. When President Washington called 
to ask if I would accept the Invitation to speak here today, I asked 
him if he had by any chance been given the wrong number by the 
operator. When he assured me that he had the number that he had 
called and was talking to the person he had called, I must admit that 
I was highly honored to have received this invitation and if on this date 
I had had an appointment with an angel, I am sure that I would have 
cancelled it and asked for another appointment, In order to be with 
you today. 

I am sure President Washington, In thinking about a speaker for 
this occasion, was aware of a new discovery that has just been made 
and published by the United States Department of Agriculture. For 
many years, people have wondered why the big stork always stood on 
one leg. (All of you know what kind of bird the stork is for I see a 
few ladles out there that, I am sure, are familiar with It. But, for 
the benefit of you new comers, that Is the bird that helps to increase 
the population.) Well, after studying the matter for 25 years, our 
agriculture department has concluded that If the stork should lift 
the other leg, It would fall down. In choosing me as speaker for 
today, I think your President is lifting the other leg. 
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I am happy to see so many of you present today and by dinner 
time I am sure there will be many more. 

In speaking before a large audience one day — that is, a really 
large one — I started my speech by saying »»I am glad to see such a 
dense crowd here today. One little man In the rear of the building 
stoop up and said, "Brcther, we are not all dense, but you can go 
on anyway, we»ll listen." 

To stand here on this platform brings back nostalgic memories 
of my childhood when I would sit in the audience and listen to great 
speakers telling the farmers the things that they must do in order to 
improve their living conditions. To find out how well that advice was 
taken, one has but to travel around the country side and look at the beauti- 
ful homes owned by members of this conference. Mien this conference 
started, there was only one landowner in this vicinity and that was 
Mr. Pleas McCadney and he had only recently bought. Over the years 
this has become one of the garden spots of >flssissippi and we like to 
call it the garden spot. 
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In one of the school buildings that I visited recently, there 
hangs a picture of a well dressed Negro mother standing by the side 
of the desk where her son Is studying, and the caption read "Son, 
we've come dlong way, but we still have a long way to go." Sometime 
pictures can tell a story far better than words ever can and when 
ever I look at that picture, I think of the people represented here 
today by this conference. Looking back over the years at what we 
had when we started we can truly say that we have come a long way, 
son. But, looking forward at the problems that face us in this new 
space age, my friends, we still have a long way to go. 

We are gathered here today in order that you may study with 
the experts some of the methods which you can use to enable you to 
keep in touch with a fast-moving world. This is truly a new world in 
which we live. A world which is clamoring for all of the scientists it 
can get. A world that Is clamoring for all the mathematicians it can 
get. A world that has made great advancements in the fields of science 
and mathematics. But In all this great rush to the other sciences, the 
field of agriculture has not been left idle. As a matter of feet, our 
scientists have made some discoveries that in the long run may prove 
a greater impact on the advancement of civilization than the Russian 
shot to the moon. Allow me to name jast a few of these. While the 
Russians shot was on Its way to the moon, the United States* 
Department of Agriculture was down in Florida flying too, but It was 
flying male screw worm files that had been made sterile by atomic 
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radiation. As you all know, the female screw-worm fly will mate only 
once in a life time and if the male is sterile, she can produce no 
young in her life time. You can ask any farmer in the South or 
Southeast, which is of more importance to him now, getting rid of 
the screw-worm or landing a monkey on the moon. Now I do not, for 
one moment, want you to think that I am ridiculing our exploits into 
space, for I certainly am not. I am merely trying to point out that 
our agricultural people are doing things that are of more immediate 
importance to us. 

Another very important development of recent years in the 
discovery of harmone treatment for plants. Among the more important 
ones is gibberillic acid which will make a plant grow to twice its normal 
size in half the usual time and ripen more fruit at an earlier date. 
Whicl\is more important to the ma*/ |Kfe the green house, who is making 
his living selling flowers, gibberillic acid or moon shots? 

Then, there is artificial insemination, a method of breeding 
animals that was begun on dairy cows and then perfected for beef 
cows and more recently for swine. By using this method the smallest 
farmer in the nation can have the use of the best males that are 
available to the biggest farmer. Why, in one year's time artificial 
insemination will do more to up grade a poor herd of cows than the 
average farmer could do in a life time raising his own inferior herd 
bulls. Or maybe you would still rather breed your cows by Russia's 
moon. 
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What about weed killers? There are many new developments in 
this field, too. It Is entirely possible now, not tomorrow, but now 
to plant a field of cotton and grow it through to the gin and never 
see a blade of grass. I know there are a lot of ladles in here that 
will be happy when their husbands get around to this. But the poisons 
are ready awaiting the day when the farmer will adapt them to his own 
particular farm. Now, some of these poisons are selective, which 
means that they will only kill certain plants. I know some farmers who 
are also selective and will only use certain devices, the ones their 
parents handed down to them generations ago. 

About Thanksgiving time all of your news media carried the warning 
about the possibility of your cranberries being contaminated. This may 
or may not have been a political scare as many have said it was, but It 
did serve to bring to the attention of the nation the many new develop- 
ments that have gone into the production of their food supply. In 

lbs. 
1930 the broiler industry was producing 2§ broilers in 12 weeks and using 

12 lbs of feed to do It. According to the latest statistics a bird 
should weigh 4. OS lbs in 10 weeks and consume only 9.39 lbs of feed. 
Now there is a real space shot for you in the form of antibiotics. Or 
look at the beef cattle Industry. One little capsule costing approxi- 
mately 15$ and having a long tongue-twisting name, something like 
diethelstilbestrol, is inserted just under the sklW and when that steer 
leaves the feed lot, he will weigh as much as 50 lbs more than his 
brother who did not get one. Which is of more importance to the 
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farmer, that little capsule or Russia's moon shots? 

Let us move a little closer home. In 1930, the average corn 
yield for Hinds County was 15 bushels per acre. Those were the days 
when farmers were planting by the moon. But, now that we know more 
about the moon and how It does not affect our crops, we have begun 
to use some other products of science in the form of Hybred seed 
and high analysis fertilizers and as a result of this acceptance of 
science at work, we are now producing in Hinds County 40 bushels of 
corn per acre. Our own yeild this past year 88 bushels on 120 acres. 
That is space age production. 

These are but a few of the many advances that the space age 
has put at our door step. These are the things that are ready now. 
But, our scientists are not asleep. There are far more spectacular 
achievements in the ma'dng for us. Things that may make all the 
activities that we are carrying on now, out dated. However, while we 
are waiting for greater things, let us put into practice the knowledge 
we have at present. 

The theme of the conference, "New Directions In Farm and Home 
Living," is one that is very well suited to this particular day and age. 
When I wrote the first draft of this speech, I had not received a 
copy of the program from Chairman Hut chins, so I wrote my speech 
on another subject. However, I was quite pleasantly surprised when I 
received the program and found our ideas were so closely paralleled. 
All I had to do was to take my subject out and put Jiour subject in. 
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You know there is an old saying that "great minds always run together." 
6f course, I have heard It another way. "Two heads are better than 
one, if one is a goat head." 

I am wondering now what direction the small farmer will chose in 
tWs great new scientific age. And I say choose, because I believe 
the direction he takes is up to him. All of us in this conference are 
small farmers and we are part of the controversy that is raging right 
at this moment all over the nation. There are many people who say there 
is no place left for the small farmer. What the nation needs is more 
efficient production and that can only be had by large farms operating 
by factory methods and using assemly line procedures. 

I, for one, am willing to admit that factory methods might bring 
more efficient production and thus cheaper food which is the main 
object of these advocators. But I am also willing to admit that the 
totalitarian form of government might be more efficient in many respects, 
than ours. However, no one who loves democracy would even suggest 
that we adopt a form of government such as that found in Russia. 

America is based on the concept of family life and no where in 
the country is it found more closely knitted than on the farm. So, 
to reject the Idea of the small farm Is to reject the idea of family 



life. This we cannot do. This we must not do. 

What can we, as small farmers, do to per serve our heritage? 
This question brings us down to the re«l reason for our being here 
today. To per serve our way of life we must make it as successful 
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as attractive, as wholesome, and as happy as any other way of life 
that we find existing In America today. In order to meet these 
requirements It Is necessary for us to increase the amount of income 
available to oir selves and to our families. This is admittedly be- 
coming more and more difficult with each passing year. Even though 

i 

we are living In a space age, we are also living In a competitive world 
and If we expect to make a profit, we must produce cheaper than we 
sell. And, if we are to produce cheaper than we sell, we must use 
all the scientific knowledge that is placed at our disposal. 

In keeping with our theme for today, I have listed five directions, 
or you may call them roads, by which we can make life more successful 
on the family farm: 

1. Make a road map. Whenever we start out any place In our 
cars, the first thing we look for is a map so that we might determine 
the proper route to travel. Last summer when I started on my 
vacation I had no Idea where I was going and cared even less. I was 
on a vacation and the final destination was of no importance to me. 
Thus, I carried no guide of any kind. I decided where I wanted to go 
next, when I got where ! was then. However, ladies and gentlemen, 
I can assure you that this business of making a living on the small 
family-size farm is no vacation. It Is a coneise and accurate 
endeavor and for too many years we have considered it an occupation 
that any old dumb bell could master after he has failed at everything 
else. The farmer of today roust be a student of agriculture, when 
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I say a student of agriculture, I do not necessarily mean one that 
spent lonr* years of study. Even though he may be a graduate of one 
of our best agricultural colleges, he will still be left behind if he 
does not seek after the latest that the space age has to offer. 
He must be a seeker of information, and anyone who seeks information 
is a student, regardless of how old or how young he is. 

You must subscribe to and read several farm magazines and 
whenever a farm meeting is called in your community, you should be 
the first to answer the roll call, and if one is not called, you should 
demand an explanation from your agriculture teacher. Then sit down 
with him and make a road map for your farm. Of course, you will call 
it a farm plan, but regardless of what you call it, it will be your 
guide and measuring stick at the same time. 

2. I have listed as No. 2 "The Use of Latest Information." 
Much of the information that I have mentioned today is, perhaps, not 
yet practical on your particular farm. However, you can use as much 
of it as is practical and do not cast it aside because it is new. You 
can have your soil tested so that you can use the proper amounts and 



the proper kinds of fertilizers. You can have your soil drained to 

\ 
enable your plants to have air as well as moisture. Poor drainage, 



even in reasonably dry years, causes more damage to our crops than 
all the insects put together. 









You can use the seven-point program for growing cotton as 






outlined by the Mississippi Experiment Station and put into practice 
the program for growing corn that has increased the yield so much in 
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Hinds County. You can put Into usea 11 the great wealth of new 

Information that you are not now using In the production of your livestock. 

If there is any of this information with which you are not familiar, 

I am sure you will be brought up to date when you attend your evening 

classes. And, if you are not familiar with it; I know that you have 

not been attending these classes. 

No. 3 is the boogieboo 9/10 of our farms are in this section of 
the country - idle acres. Even though the United States is burdened 
with huge surpluses, I would like for you to show me a farm that has 
a surplus of cash. All of our hill farms contain too many idle acres 
that brin* the farmer no income. Until your farm program has included 
every acre on the farm, you will be missing out on what is rightfully 
yours. There are many things that can be done with your idle acres, 
such as digging ponds, planting trees, draining ditches, etc., or you 
can have them cleared for regular use. If it is too washed out for 
anything else there is always the old standby, Hudza. Regardless to 
what use Is made of them, they must be put to use. 

No. 4 Is, In many respects, more important than anything that I 
have mentioned and was one of the first things that was advocated 
In the beginning of this conference. That is the home garden. Down 
through the years the American farmer has had the opportunity of 
being the best fed group on this earth. Whether or not he has 
attained this distinction I do not know. However, I do know that a* 
family's grocery bUl Is never vary high when there Is a garden outside. 
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In Industry today, they speak of the amount of money that they have 
after all taxes are substr acted, as take home pay* If you have a 
good garden growing at home, after taxes or without taxes, you will 
have far more keep-home-pay for your family. 

And now No. 5» and most important of all, is home ownership. 
I placed it last, not because it is less important, but because the 
other points that I have mentioned today will help you attain, what 
should be for every farmer, this ultimate goal. We speak a lot of 
freedom and Independance in this country, but a man is never free 
in this, or in any other country, until he attains financial independance. 
The great and immortal Booker T. Washington always taught that a man 
could not do his best work until he had enough money to make him 
independent. And who Is more independent than a man who walks into 
Ms own home at night and sits down by his own fire and smokes his 
own pipe, and even looks across his own table at his own wife. Yes, 
home ownership Is something every farmer should, regardless to whether 
he is a new farmer, old farmer, or a young farmer, strive for and 
Hever rest until he attains It. 

Now, my friens, I have been behind this speakers* stand for quite 
some time and I really have not said much. However, I would like to 
impress upon you the 5 final points that I mentioned. 

No. 1. In your farming program as in any other trip, make a 
map as to the way you are going, using the best advice available. 

No. 2. Make the best use possible of the lakes t information 
and adapt it to your particular farm needs. 
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No. 3. Put all your idle acres to work doing something that will 
bring an income to your farm family. 

No. 4. Never lose sight of the fact that the garden is one of 
the best paying crops on any farm if it is properly chosen and properly 
cared for. 

No. 5. Never rest until you are able to sit down and rest by your 
own fire, in your own home. I might add, with your own wife. 

My fellow farmers, we, of the Xltica Junior College Farmers 1 
Conference, are faced with a great challenge in this missile and space 
age where new horizons, new developments, and new achievements are 
bursting out all over. Are we going to follow our brothers to the 
city to live in its slums with its way of life? Or, are we willing and 
able to face the challenge with the wisdom of the past, the knowledge 
of the pj , and with faith in the future? We do have a 

choice. Let us make our decisions wisely. 
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FOREWORD 



The Farmers Conference has been a continuous annual occurance at 
the College since the institution was founded by the late William H. 
Holtzclaw. It has done more to strengthen the life of our rural community 
than any single activity of the college. 



The Conference is a culmination of the year's activities during which 
time the College has worked in the community with the farmers and 
nomemakers for their improvement. The College has a year round com- 
munity program in which faculty members go out from the campus and 
give technical supervision to farmers and homemakers. This community 
service is an important part of the college's philosophy, which is to 
strengthen the community in which it serves. 



Pres'dent White of Mississippi Vocational College, one of our able 
college presidents, has given all of us a challenge in his address. I hope 
those who read it will be motivated to higher aspirations and attainment. 



Walter Washington 
President 
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11:30 - 11:40 Coke Time 
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11:40 - 12:30 Movie 
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Sneaker - Mrs. Dorothv D. Grav, Head 
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State Department of Education 
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Music Utica Tunior Colleee Band 

Announcements^. Mr. George A. Johnson. Dean 

Utica Junior College 

Order of the Day Mrs. Annie E. Jackson 
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KEY NOTE ADDRESS 

Delivered By President J. H. White At The Fifty-Seventh Annual Farmers' Cori' 
ference — Utica Junior College — Utica, Mississippi — February 16, 1961 — 10:00 A. M. 

President Washington, platform guests, ladies and gentlemen: The invitation from 
Mr. Hutchins to speak at the Fifty-Seventh Annual Farmers' Conference was appreciat- 
ed very much. I am happy to come to Utica Institute and make whatever contribution 
possible as you come together to evaluate your past endeavors and plan for future 
endeavors. I am honored by your invitation to share with you on this occasion. Many 
of you will receive special recognition for the good you have done for your families. 
May I join the many in congratulating you the farmers of Mississippi, you the farmers 
of America. 

My friends, it is this spirit — this unceasing quest for improvement — that ex- 
plains the inventiveness and experimentation though our farming has changed so 
rapidly. It is such striving as you have done always to build something better that has 
made Mississippi and America agriculture so amazingly productive. Agriculture is 
the greatest among the arts; for it is first in supplying our necessities. It is the 
mother and nurse of all other arts. It favors and strengthens population; it creates 
and maintains manufactures, gives employment to navigation and materials to com- 
merce. 

My friends, as we come together on this occasion. Receiving inspiration — farm- 
ers — are you just working, making time and allowing the end to be just what it is or are 
you just working for self or are you working for society. Do you plan to leave the soil 
that is entrusted in your care better than you found it? Are you getting everything 
vou can for yourself and letting the next generation suffer for the lack of decent land? 
WHAT THINK YE OF AMERICA? 

Within my years, I have seen our institutions of higher learning expand until 
todav they turn out more trained men and women each vear than all the rest of the 
'wld combined. With some training and understanding of science and technology, 
T have witnessed a vast growth of scientific Hi scn vprv and its aoolication to invention; 
tbpv have pn'ven us the highest standard of living in the world. 

With the advantage of medical science, our youth are taller than their fathers 
and the span of life has been greatly extended. American gave the world the telegraph, 
the telephone, the electric lamp, the speaking sound track, the radio broadcast tube, 
the airplane, the atom and nuclear bombs and many other inventions. If you take a 
bird's eve view, you will see the increasing skills, growing productivity, and the ex- 
pansion of education and understanding with improving health and growing strength 
of our nation. And from whence comes this strength? It lies in freedom of men's in- 
itiative and the rewards of their efforts. A man may work in the dark, yet one day 

light shall rise upon his labor; and. though he may never — with his own lips declare 

the victory complete, someday others will behold his life-work the traces of a great 
and thinking mind. 
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It is not hard to tell that we live in times most unusual. It is no task to reason 
that the world has lost its balance and is swinging into space holding on only by the 
proverbial cobweb. 

The United States today has the oldest unchanged government in the world. It 
has witnessed others, through the years, come and go. It has been them, born out of 
sacrifice and nourished with the best blood of the people, crumbled into dust. It has 
survived about six devastating wars, yet, dimly through the smoky clouds behold Old 
Glory still waving in the breeze! Democracy must have been born by a God-given 
spirit. It must have been conceived by honest souls whose ultimate goal was a free and 
happy people. Democracy must have been twice blessed — Blessed to anH bv those who 
conceived it — Blessed it and by those who have inherited it as a way of life One great 
writer has said, "God sifted a whole nation that he might send choice grain over into 
this wilderness." 

When we iournev into the pages of historv and with our imaginations picture the 
little band of pilgrims, who landed on the American shores about 350 years ago facing 
the vast wilderness with nothing except a dogged determination, and an honest pray- 
er, we are able to understand the extent of our heritage. When we think of the hard- 
ships and handicaps: when we think of the denseness of the forest infested with ser- 
pents and destructive animals; when we think of the hunger, the tears, and the fears, 
we should shout a happy "Thank God", for the glory of the life we live. 

Can we stand idly bv and face a challenge to Democracv at this stage of the game? 
Can we even debate giving uo this Wind of life for the kino 1 whirh caused our forebear* 
to risk their lives and their fortunes trainer to <—ss the 3 ono miles of stormv waters? 
Ts it believable that there are those of us who have lost all sense of honor? Are there 
those of us »'ho have forgotten the language handed down to us bv our forebears —a 
language with which we might voice a people's common, well-earned heritage? Can 
we remember the expressions of patriots who have passed into the great beyond: 

(1) "As for me, give me liberty or give me death. 

(2) These are the times that try men's souls. 

(3) I regret that I have but one life to give for my country. 

%■ (4) Liberty nad Union now and forever, one and inseparable, 

Government of the people, by the people and for the people". 
If we can forget these things we are not worthy to live in the land of priceless 
liberty in the land of plenty. Never in history has any people known a standard of 
e' living as that which Americans enjoy today. WHAT THINK YE OF AMERICA? 

Perhaps, I may be challenged; I have made some positive declarations wholly and 
solely in high praise of our way of life — Democracy. Now. let us stop and take stock 
in verification of these assertions: 

First, that we live in America, is only bv circumstance: but. that America lives 
as she does, is not. The founding fathers would not establish a government without 
very careful planning for individual ri-h<- and liberties. Freedom of religion was 
among the first plans set forth in the realm of personal liberties. Freedom of speech 
was it parellel. Freedom of the press and Freedom of petition and assembly followed in 
their rightful places. 
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Secondly, the American system of free enterprise, on its record, is indisputedly 
the most progressive and completely democratic form of capitalism yet devised by 
man. It is the only economic system which provides investors, producers, and consumers 
with freedom of choice and opportunity. We produced in America, the late Henry 
Ford, whose fortune was so fabulous that it has been said — if all his possessions were 
converted into dollar bills and these were placed end to end, they would reach around 
the world. Then, you might say, Henry Ford is a striking example of what man may 
do in America, but his success is not in keeping with that which may be expected of 
"Mr. Average Citizen". In refutation of this opinion, may I remind you that America 
can boast of many men of all races, who ha ,r e amassed great fortunes. 

Allow me to call your attention to men "f our own race who have reached a stage 
nf distinction because America allows one f o rs° as high as "he can lift himself by his 
own bootstraps". Even though the Negro race is approximately only eighty years 
re m-ir e rl from slavery, it can boast of financier whose wealth was not inherited but 
amassed as a result of their own ingenuity and effort. As examples there are; the late 
r. C. Soaulding, the Houstons; the late Dr. Dr. T. E. Walker, of the Universal Life In- 
surance Company; and, born in the State of Mississippi, the late Ed Scott, one of the 
South's leading planters. These men have"dug deep" and made themselves economi- 
cally secure by the sweat of their brows, in sDite of numerous handicaps. 

These things have been done in a Dem"c r ir.". Ask any one of these men how it 
was done and the answer will invariablv be — through vision, inpenuitv. toil and "mar. 
ged individualism". Ask this organization how it was built, and it will say — through 
vision, ingenuity, toil and "rugged individualism". 

This stands as a challenge to vou. to ^e and tn all Americans who have built the 
greatest and the only successful economic svstem in the world. This cannot be dis- 
Duted, for what countrv has not been the recipient of America's gifts — even to 
the powerful Russians who were sustained and nourished through the last war, on 
American wealth. WHAT THINK YE OF AMERICA? 

Before the war Negroes did not seek i^amin^ in the skilled fields. The need for 
skilled craftsmen in National Defense was rrr ea*er than the supply, and technological 
advances since the war have made this ne^d more lasting. Charles E. Hall, a retired 
Department of Commerce specialist in statistics on the Negro, reported that the dearth 
of skilled labor among Negroes was one of the most woeful findings of the last war. 
Some of his comparisons are most interesting: 

1. Negroes have three times as many clergymen as machinists; Whites 
have five times as many machinists as clergymen. 

Negroes have six times as many col'ege presidents and professors as 
technical engineers; Whites have three times as many technical 
engineers as college presidents and professors. 

3. Negroes have about as many undertakers as physicians: Whites have one 
and one-half times as many physiciins as undertakers. 

4. Negro carpenters average one to ev;ry eighty-seven families; 
Whites average one carpenter to ev;ry thirty families. 
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5. There are, among Negroes, 3,000 more musicians than machinists; 
Whites have four times as many machinists as musicians. 

6. There are, among Negroes, 1,000 more undertakers than electricians; 
Whites have nine times as many electricians as undertakers. 

7. There are three Negro carpenters for every Negro plasterer and 

cement finisher; there are twelve white carpenters for every plasterer 
and cement finisher. 

8. Negroes have twice as many clergymen as brick and stone masons; 
Whites have twice as many brick and stone masons as clergymen. 

9. Neeroes have sixty-nine times as many clergymen as chemists; Whites 
have twenty-six times as many clergvmen as chemists. 

10. N'netv-eip'ht Der cent of all the plumbers in the United States are white, 
yet Negroes owned 670,000 homes in 1930. 

We must admit that the foregoing may be oartially accounted for by the influence 
of union practices; and I congratulate the Knights and Dauehters of Tabor for their 
great work in organizing and unionizing our people. 

I am not an authority on the nrincioles of Democracy or the tendencies of Com- 
munism, but I am an American citizen; and as such, I have seen openings before mv 
Byes, doors of opportunity for every man. As a member of a minority group, I have 
often wondered if we are turning out products fast enough to take advantage of these 
opportunities. 

Actnallv. the orogressive improvement of race relations and the economic rise of 
the Neexo in America are examples of democracy in action. The most "exploited" 
Negroes in America are more fortunate than the citizens of Russia or of her satellites. 

Georo-e S. Schuyler said, "In 1865, about ninety-five per cent of American Negroes 
were illiterates; today, there is little illiteracy among them. In 1900, there were one 
million and a half colored pupils in public elementary schools; today, the enrollment 
exceeds two and a quarter million. In 1900, there were ninety-two public high schools in 
the South; today, there are 2,500. Some 10,300 Negroes are graduated from college each 
year, and there are 70,000 students in attendance". This climb from chattel slavery has 
cme about in America. 

In 1900, it was prophesied that disease would exterminate the American Negroes. 
Today, their life expectancy is sixty years, only eight years less than that of the 
American White. 

In 1900, Negroes owned seventeen per cent of the non-farm homes; they now own 
thirty-six per cent. There are 184,000 farm owners with farms averaging seventy acres. 
Altogether, American Negroes own over one million homes. 

The Economic Progress of the Negro over the past fifty years 
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Negroes own fourteen banks, two hundred credit unions, 60,000 retail businesses, 
twenty-six saving and loan associations, and twenty-five large insurance companies, 
with assets of more than $100,000,000. They have a billion dollars' worth of insurance 
in force in twenty-seven states and the District of Columbia. Negroes own and publish 
one hundred fifty newspapers and several major magazines with a combined circulation 
of three million. 

Admittedly, we still have a long way to go, but instead of being apologetic about 
this record, Americans should be proud that their free system has been capable of such 

elasticity . 

In Conclusion 

A new world is in the making. What it will be depends largely upon the princinlps 
iid the attitudes of the strong toward the weak. When all the peoples of the world 
decide that human relationshiDs and brotherly love must be the prevailing; tendencies 
before neace can be obtained, we will h»a r no more the roar of cannon, we will wff" 
no more at the destruction of human lives by wars, we will witness a new birth of 
r-ooHnm under God. 

"Faith is the substance of things h^ned for, the evidence of things not seen". 

Faith in ourselves and our fellovman 

Faith in our countrv and our wa." of life 

Faith in the triumnh of good nv»' °"il 

Faith in God and in a ° r lorir>iis future. 

Mav we rededicate our lives to ••*« Ricpn Christ and mav His spirit bring to our 
homes, our community, and our State a re? 1 and abiding peace such has never been known. 

Toshua. when charged with the responsibility of taking the children of Israe 
into the new land, was given a command and a oromise. The charge and promise - 
"Be strong and of good courage; be not afraid, neither be thou dismayed; for the Lore 
thy God is with thee whithersoever thou goest". 

Lord God of Hosts be with us yet, lest we forget — lest we forget our rich herit 
a " e and the grand and glorious opportunities which America and democracy offer us 
WHAT THINK YE OF AMERICA? 
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Lunch For The Farmers' Conference 



Miss Jessie M. James, Reporter 

Nothing can make a gathering more enjoyable than a delicious meal. This is just 
■what happened at the 57th Annual Farmers' Conference. This meal was served in the 
Dining Hall at 1 :30 p. m. 

The meal was prepared by faculty members and persons of the community. 
Special recognition goes to Rev. C. Williams, Mr. Walter Hutchins and Mr. J. W. Owens 
for the very tasty barbecued beef. 



MENU 
BAR-B-Q BEEF 

BEANS 

CABBAGE SLAW 

PEACH PIE 

BREAD 

TEA 
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rm improvement Begins In The Classroom 
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Awards And Recognition 



By attending the adult evening classes, 

the following persons became efficient in 
awards and recognition: 
I. TRACTORS AND IMPLEMENTS 

Albert Lee 

Johnnie F. Durham 

Aaron Caldwell 

Johnnie Finley 

Eddie Milton 

Ruben T. Finley 
II. TRACTORS TV>. 

Perkins Sanders 

Chalmus Higgins 

Teff Sanders 

T. W. Lee 

Tames Wells, Tr. 

T. W. Burks 
III. GENERAL FARMING 

Humphrey Moody 

Cammie Montgomery 

Emerson Carter 

Tobnnie Hart 

Orover Bell 

T n^i'° Robinson 

Alvin Mays 

Milton Stamps 

"WiJmo Swanagan 

Robinson Crump 

Dennis Tohnson, Sr. 



the areas listed below and received 

Tillmon Mims 
Joseph Bracey 
Claude Moore 
Jimmie Moore 
Dorsey Moore 
Ed Marshall 
Sylvester Thompson 
HOMEMAKING 
Mrs. Beatrice Anderson 
Mrs. Lizzie Flowers 
Mrs. Elizabeth Middleton 
Mrs. Minnie Crump 
Mrs. Classre Crumo 
Mrs. Ida Delanev 
Mrs. Frankie Robinson 
Mrs. Willie Rose Butler 
Mrs. Gladys Ross 
Mrs. Mosie Finley 
Mrs. Eula Newton 
Mrs. Anna Franklin 
Mrs. Edna Sanders 
Mrs. Cenie Williams 
Mrs. Leonia Lowe 
Mrs. Ida Garner 
Mrs. Susanna Wilson 
Mrs. Pauline Wade 



Movies Shown D"r«na The Conference 

Miss Eddie B. Bully, Reporter 

"SANITARY LAND FILLS" showed the equipment and process used to reduce 
sewag-e to harmless effluent and solids, thus protecting health and conserving water 
resources. Several methods of sewage treatment were mentioned, but soecial mention 
-r,A Prnr ,v,a S ;s were given to the trickling filter and activated sludge processes. 

"MP. T?AFMER BUILDS A SEPTIC tanv" nresented a clear and interesting 
rWrrnrp nf methods for installing modern olumbine and sewage disposal facilities In 
** farm home. The construction of an approved septic tank was explained :~ ^t-' 



Br-th movies were designed for adults and each was thirty minutes lonp. 
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Demonstrations Are A Part Of The Conference 
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Guest Speaker 



Mrs. Dorothy D. Gray, Head of the Department of Home Economics at Alcorn 
College gave her listeners some helpful hints on homemaking during the morning 
session of the conference. 

Mrs. Gray's address, "The Change In Tomorrow's World," pointed out interesting 
facts that may be discerned by carefully analyzing the following topics: 

1. Education for the family life based on food, clothing and research. 

2. Increase in productivity 

3. Preventions for fewer accidents in the home 

4. The catastrophe of early marriages 

5. The fallacy in labels 

6. Poor nutrition among teen-agers 

The highlight of Mrs. Gray's address came with a poem which was the conclusion 
of her very timely address. It was a poem of etiquette; a true introduction to Emily 
Pest; a jewel of truth to every homemaker. 

Mrs. Eva Ross Prater, Reporter 
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Exhibits At Jhe Farmers 7 Conference 

\*- 

Mr. James Byrdsong, Reporter 

All day during the Fifty-seventh Annual Farmers' Conference, There were on 
exhibit some of the end-products of the instructional program at Utica Junior College. 

Students in the Science and Mathematics departments had on exhibit drawings of 
geometric designs, a student built peg board, merit papers and graphs, and biology 
notebooks that the students had compiled. 

The Home Economics department had displays of the students' handiwork as 
having to do with different phases of homema.ring, e. g., sewing, stuffed doll-making, 
table setting and food handling. 

At one point during the day, the dress making students modeled the garments they 
had made.. These garments included lounging wear, play togs, street ensembles and 
party clothes. Several of these pieces bordered on "high fashion." 

A very impressive exhibit was found in the foods department. Several tables 
were arranged to demonstrate the student's ability to set a table in different styles. 

Another impressive, and perhaps the most original, exhibit was displayed in the 
English and French classroom. Here original poems were shown in duplicate — one 
in English and one in French. Drawings from the stories of "Beowulf" and "Macbeth" 
were framed and displayed on walls in the English classroom. 

EXHSBSTS 
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FARMERS' CONFERENCE 



FOREWORD 

The Farmers' Conference offers persons in our 
community an opportunity to be exposed to the latest 
techniques and methods in farming and home life. The 
Farmers' Conference was organized by the founder of 
this institution, Mr. William H. Holtzclaw, and has 
been in continuous operation since its founding. 

This year we have combined Founder's Day and 
the Farmers' Conference as a testimony to the found- 
er of the institution, Mr. William H. Holtzclaw. 

We hope that everyone will be benefited who at- 
tend the conference. 



WALTER WASHINGTON 

President 

Utica Junior College 
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9:00- 9:45 Registration 

9:45- 11:00 General Assembly 

11:00- 11:30 Discussion on Social Security 

By Mr. John F. Pate, District 
Director of Social Security 

11:30- 11:40 Coke Break 

(All Students go for lunch) 

11:40- 11:50 Discussion on Home Management 

By Mrs. Wealthea Cox, Home Ec. Dept. 
Alcorn A. & M. College 

11:50- 12:00 Discussion on Poultry 

By Mr. E. S. Burks, Poultry Dept. 
Alcorn A. & M. College 

12:00- 12:10 Discussion on Food Preservation 

By Mrs. Sadie C. Hill 

Hinds Co. Home Demonstration Agent 

12:10- 12:20 Discussion on Beef Cattle 

By Mr. Chester W. Owens 
Hinds County Farm Agent 

12:30- 1:30 Lunch (To be served in Cafeteria) 



FARMERS' CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 

Mr. Walter Hutchins, Chairman; Mrs. Carolyn C. Washington; Mrs. Allene D. 
Cain, Mrs. Annie Jackson; Mrs. Ruth Boler Johnson; Miss Katherine Williams; Mr. 
Benjamin Johnson. 



DIGEST COMMITTEE 



Mrs. Ruth B. Johnson, Chairman; Mrs. Eva Prater; Miss Eddie Bully; Mr. 
Arthur H. Kinnard, Jr.; Mr. James Byrdsong. 
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ASSEMBLY PROGRAM 
Mr. Walter L. Hutchins, Presiding 

Prelude Utica Junior College Band 

Mr. Louis E. Lee, Director 

Song, "Come Thou Almighty King" Audience 

Scripture and Prayer Reverend B. E. Lewis, 

Pastor, The Institute 
Baptist Church 

Anthem, "Christ Whose Glory Fills The Skies" Utica Junior College Choir 

Mr. Cleveland Page, Director 

Introduction of Speaker Mr. Walter Washington 

President 

Utica Junior College 



Keynote Speaker Reverend G. W. Williams 

Jackson, Mississippi 

Spiritual, "Rockin' Jerusalem" Utica Junior College Choir 

Introduction of Speaker Mrs. Carolyn Washington 

Speaker Mrs. Ester W. Reed, 

District Home Demonstration 
Agent 

Awards Mrs. Alien D. Cain 

Music Utica Junior College Band 

Introduction of Visitors and Announcements Mr. George A. Johnson, Dean 

Utica Junior College 

Order of the Day Mrs. Annie A. Jackson 

Coke Break To be served in the Auditorium 



GUESTS AT THE CONFERENCE 

Mrs. Mary Lee Hill, Edwards, Miss; Mrs. Mary Noel, Edwards, Miss; Mrs. 
Frankie Mae Robinson, Terry, Miss; Mr. Dallas Paige, Utica, Miss; Mr. G. W. 
Williams, Jackson, Miss; Mr. Hiller Carter, Canton, Miss; Mr. Tobie Lutton, 
Sharon, Miss; Dr. Jessie Morris, Alcorn A. & M. College; Mr. Rosea Mace, Ed- 
wards, Miss; Mr. Roosevelt Mace, Edwards, Miss; Mr. Virgie Mace, Edwards, 
Miss; Mrs. L. B. Jackson, Utica, Miss; Mrs. Garland Davis, Haynes City, Fla; 
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GUESTS AT THE CONFERENCE (Continued) 




Mr. Nathan Lighter, Utica, 
Miss; Mr. Elmo Flowers, 
Utica, Miss; Mrs. Elee Stew- 
art, Utica, Miss; Miss Sig- 
nora Stamps, Utica, Miss; 
Mrs. Sarah Snow, Edwards, 
Miss; Mr. H. Moody, Utica, 
Miss; Mrs. Lillie Smith, 
Utica, Miss; Mr. J. W.Burks, 
Edwards, Miss; Mrs. Emma 
Stamps, Utica, Miss; Mr. 
Milton Stamps, Utica, Miss. 
Mr. James R. Davis, Jack- 
son, Miss; Mrs. Lena Mar- 
shall, Utica, Miss; Mr. E. 
L. Marshall, Utica, Miss; 
Mr. Richard Robinson, Utica, 
Miss; Mr. Robert Milton, Jr., 



REGISTRATION DESK 

Utica, Miss; Mrs. Nannie B. 
Barker, Edwards, Miss; Mr. 
George Barker, Edwards, Miss; 
Mr. Robinson Crump, Utica, 
Miss; Mrs. Anna Franklin, Utica, 
Miss; Miss Lillian Frazier, Utica, 
Miss; Mrs. Tinnie B. Thomas, 
Utica, Miss; Mr. M. J. Thomas, 
Utica, Miss; Mrs. Rosa L. Walk- 
er, Utica, Miss; Mr. Claud Green, 
Utica, Miss; Mrs. Mildred Mason, 
Carpenter, Miss; Mr. Taylor 
Mason, Carpenter, Miss; Mrs. D. 
W. L. Davis, Utica, Miss; Mr. D. 
W. L. Davis, Utica, Miss; Mr. 
Roosevelt Catchings, Raymond, 
Miss; Mr. Robert Johnson, Ed- 
wards, Miss; Mr. Henry Johnson, 
Edwards, Miss; Mrs. Bettye Mae 
Thornton, Jackson, Miss; Rev. B. 

E. Lewis, Utica, Miss; Mrs. Essie Womack, Carpenter, Miss; Mrs. Ozzie Carter, 
Edwards, Miss; Mrs. Mary Clark, Edwards, Miss; Mrs. Wealthea Cox, Alcorn 
A. & M. College; Mr. W. E. Ammons, Jackson, Miss; Mr. J. L. Brown, Utica, 
Miss; Mrs. Ester W. Reed, Jackson, Miss; Mrs. Alice A. Thompson, Jackson, 
Miss; Mrs. Classie Crump, Utica, Miss; Mrs. Ida Harris, Utica, Miss; Mrs. Ada 
Newton, Utica, Miss; Mrs. Mozella Paige, Utica, Miss; Miss Ethel Stamps, Edwards, 
Miss;Mrs. AnnaC. Robinson, Edwards, Miss; Mrs. Sadie C. Hill, Jackson, Miss; 
Mrs. Cenia Williams, Utica, Miss; Mrs. Susanna Wilson, Utica, Miss; Mr. Robert 
D. Bell, Alcorn A. & M. College; Mrs. Marteal Smith, Edwards, Miss; Mr. William 
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GUESTS AT THE CONFERENCE (continued) 

H. Holtzclaw, Jr., Raymond, Miss; Mr. Emersan Clark, Edwards, Miss; Mr. Hor- 
ace Smith, Edwards, Miss; Mr. Creevey Harness, Hazlehurst, Miss; Mr. H. Y. Cot- 
ton, Hazlehurst, Miss; Mr. C. W. Owens, Jackson, Miss; Mrs. Ruby Lee, Utica, 
Miss; Mr. Edmond Cooper, Utica, Miss; Mr. A. A. Barron, Sumner Hill High School; 
Miss Mary L. Stamps, Edwards, Miss; Mrs. Queenester Mims, Utica, Miss; Mrs. 
Buelah Taylor, Utica, Miss; Mrs. Elizabeth Milleton, Utica, Miss; Mr. Sam Bailey, 
Utica, Miss; Mrs. Eula Newton, Utica, Miss; Mrs. Carrie Williams, Utica, Miss; 
Mrs. Hattie Wallace, Edwards, Miss; Mr. Willie Roach, Utica, Miss; Mr. Pearl L. 
Frazier, Utica, Miss; 



KEYNOTE SPEAKER 



REV. G. W. WILLIAMS 
Jackson, Mississippi 

About The Speaker: 

Rev. G. W. Williams was reared 
and lived in the Utica Community 
for many years. He was among 
the group who founded the Farmers' 
Conference in this area. He is 
past Superintendent of Oakley Train 
ing School and at present Assistant 
Pastor of a Jackson, Mississippi 
Church. He is a retired teacher 
and yet a great educator. 

In the beginning of Rev. Wil- 
liams' address, he gave echoes of 
past experiences as a boy growing 
up in this area. He named several 
persons including Mr. D. W. L. 
Davis, the late Mr. McCadney and 
others who were encouraging and influential in his progress as a useful citizen. 

Rev. Williams took a subject from Numbers 23:21; "What Has God Wrought?" 
He discussed this subject as it concerns physical and secular incidents. 

As he unfolded the subject, it was impossible for him to forget Mr. Wm. H. 
Holtzclaw, Sr., who was responsible for the conference, as well as the school we 
are now enjoying and find so helpful. It was interesting to hear again the sacrifices 
Mr. Holtzclaw made as a leader of this community. 




REV. G. W. WILLIAMS 



Rev. Williams concluded by saying that God has wrought great progress to a 
small community and its people since 1903. 
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We All Must "Continue to Learn," 

to "help mankind survive" 

By Mrs. Ester W. Reed 
District Home Demonstration Agent 

To stand here and look at you gives me a sense of extreme pleasure, for I feel 
you have left your various homes that you might share with each other in your efforts 
to build better people, families, homes and communities in this area and in turn 
make for a better state, National World community. So I feel that if I can say some- 
thing that will motivate you to do better, that will encourage you to continue to learn 
how to live, my objectives for this part of the occasion will have been reached. 



Great forces today are concentrating their efforts on conquering - the space beyond"" 
the earth; but we here today are concerned with the need for equally great forces to 
conquer the space within where men must live and learn, as they constantly search 
for more abundant living. 

Most of our thinking is done in terms of change. If we look around us we can see 
some of the things we class as "horse and buggy" having a hard time surviving in "the 
jet age. " Today most of our problems are of an interdependent nature and we cannot 
deal with them separately, these problems are created by a process of change, so 
that what we think of as farming and home making is now often called "family Living." 

Your conference title and theme are fascinating because they so completely sug- 
gest this. And though this is labeled farmers' conference, more and more it is being 
understood that, as county agent Charles Fletcher of De Soto County puts it, "Actual- 
ly our National Economy is one whole piece, and that agriculture is woven into prac- 
tically every part of that fabric. Without an abundant agriculture our patterns of 
eating or other patterns of life would be wholly different. " 

Even our desire for better home and family living means that we need to move 
from where we are to where we want to be. This is a problem created by the pro- 
cess of change. Modern methods of transportation and communication, scientific 
advancements, shifting of population groups, the emergence of our nation as a domi- 
nant world power -- these and other things change the community climate in which 
we live. Moving firms say they are transporting anywhere from 3 to 10 times more 
families than before World War #2. Families are continuing to move out to the cities 
into the fringe areas and one-family dwelling units. About 60% of families own their 
own homes. Our population is increasing at the rate of over 7, 500 per day. 

The 1960 census shows that about 7 out of every 10 persons live in urban areas. 
Machines are displacing workers in certain jobs. 

However, in general people's interests and values are bounded on their occupa- 
tions. Since farm people still farm in the U. S. their primary interests are in 
agriculture. But even so, their interests are broadening as a result of increasing 
education and urbanization. Eight trends related mainly to home and family, show 
how rural living is now approaching urban values: 1. Family decisions are often 
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MRS. REED'S SPEECH, (continued) 

shared by all members of the family. 2. Activities outside the home have increased. 
3. The number of impersonal relationships outside the home has increased. 4. Farrr 
people have more free time. 5. Contacts with urban people are increasing. 6. Elec- 
tricity is common on the farm. 7. There are fewer persons in the farm home. 8. 
There has been a de-emphasis of folk arts and skills. 

Farming and homemaking are important jobs; equally important are the people 
who are doing the job. During the last decade, the productive efficiency of the farm- 
er increased at a rapid pace, but the constantly increasing level of production and 
efficiency has not brought the farmer an income adequate to compensate him for his 
labor, managerial skills, and to repay the investment in land, equipment and supplies. 
We can see all around us that the results of increasing efficiency in agriculture is 
that the benefits of these scientific and technological advances pass through the farm- 
er to the general public. 

The American farmer has been made the most productive man of the soil in the 
history of the world. And the goal of all factors which have made him so has been 
the production of adequate food and fibre at reasonable prices for the American 
people. 

But at the same time that improved agriculture has maximized the public well- 
being the public has expected the farmer or the rural economy to produce without 
adequate compensation the food and fibre which have contributed so substantially to 
our high standard of living. It should be the right of every citizen to earn a decent 
American standard of living. Thus in the future the attention of families in rural 
communities will be concerned with programs to help make complete use of human 
and physical resources to increase family income and general level of living. 

These programs will affect such things as community services, helping young 
people get a good education to prepare for the occupation or profession they wish 
to follow, developing adult education programs, so people who cannot find full em- 
ployment in agriculture and who seek other ways to earn their livelihood -- can get 
special training. The resources of many agencies will be brought to the assistance 
of the rural community. Yes, it is great that farmers have the ability to achieve 
a record of success in production. But the pressing need today is for social and 
economic progress in the rural community. 

(Quote, Orville Freeman, Secretary of Agriculture)- -"Nearly 
1/3 of our people live in rural areas, but over 1/2 of our poverty 
is found there. The concentration of poverty among farm families 
is even worse than among nonfarm rural families. Almost half of 
our farm families had a total money income from all sources of less 
than $2, 500 in 1959 and nearly 2/3 of individuals living alone on 
farms had incomes of less than $1, 000 a year. The process of 
change in American Agriculture has left idle land and unused build- 
ings on thousands of small tracts in low income areas. About 60% 
of the nation's farms produce only about 13% of the agricultural 
output. New economic opportunities must be found and are being 
sought for these people." 

More Women work away from home. 
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MRS. REED'S SPEECH, (continued) 

But in the scheme of things, (changes being made), farmers and homemakers 
will need to make wise decisions and manage well to plan what they intend to do. 
This means looking for a better way. 

You and people like you everywhere occupy a central position in promoting a 
better way because of your influence in your family and community. It is important 
that each person comes to think of himself as being an enrichment of our lives and 
the world. Then too, we can readily see that all persons do not have the same 
gifts and needs and situations with which to work. It seems this is meant to provide 
us an occasion and opportunity for mutual service. Wholesome family living demands 
that families work together to make it so. 

There is need to remodel the ties that bind our families together. The separate- 
ness of family members has helped to build a wall of selfishness and distrust, and 
non- cooperation that abound in many homes today. But according to some recent 
research findings that constitute the most intensive study of family life in America 
ever made, this nation is entering a new area in which family life will be sounder, 
healthier, and happier than ever before. About 85% of all American families have 
found a formula for successful living within the tensions of urban society. 

In the rapidly changing patterns of modern day living, farmers and homemakers 
need to seek and use up-to-date reliable information that will help them solve their 
many family and community problems. People are continually seeking, reaching a 
higher level of living and getting more far-reaching goals. In order to reach goals 
people have to make wise decisions along the way. And in view of the period of 
transition in which we live I urge you to be proud of the things you've done and build 
on them. When you go down the highway you often see the sign (slow) men at work. 
It takes a long time to build a highway. The making of a person takes time. Each 
person you see walking around has an invisible sign on him that reads "Work in 
Progress" and the considered effort to get on with the work is education. Each 
person may be working on his own enlargement and trying to develop his own parti- 
cular understanding of life and the order of life's goods, but they also belong to 
families and communities. Man is a social animal, and his very well being depends 
on his interaction with other humans. 

If we're going to work for better home and family living each of us must contin- 
ue to grow. Think about your situation and add to this list of things that will help 
us grow. 

1. Achieve skill in performing the job that home and family living requires. 
Many programs offer an opportunity for families to understand how to share res- 
ponsibility. In the home is the best place for children to learn to share in work, 
to share in decisions and to share in results. Children who learn to share in these 
things in home grow up to be better citizens, better husbands, better wives, and 
have larger income. Parents who take time to teach and train their children not 
only do them a great good but at the same time increase the family's resources. 
An adolescent girl who can perform home duties while her mother is in the hospital 
saves money. Children should not have to worry over debts and low income, but 
when these conditions exist they need to know why they cannot have things desired. 
Better standards of living may be enjoyed if income is increased. But income alone 
is not enough. How well the homemaker manages the home and family are import- 
ant in determining the standard of living we will have. So we see the art of home- 
making involves far more than technical efficiency and competence in various 
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MRS. REED'S SPEECH (continued) 

aspects of home planning and management. The basic goals concern economic and 
human relationships so that family living is a rewarding group experience where 
each individual has opportunity to develop his fullest potential. 

How many families now sit down to breakfast together. Research tells us that 
food nutrients lost by omitting breakfast are seldom made up in other meals. Fig- 
ures from recent survey of high school students show 1/4 of teenage girls and 1/7 
of boys do not eat breakfast. The breakfast habit started at an early age leads to 
better nutrition throughout life. Are you setting a good example of eating habits for 
your children? 

2. Teamwork. Most families are composed of husband, wife and children. It 
is important that we have the meaning of true teamwork in home and family living. 
As people become all they're capable of becoming they will then be able to contribu- 
te more to improving conditions for other people. 

3. We can grow in thinking ability. We are told that one's best thinking is done 
when one considers: 1. Does it need to be done? 2. Is there a better way of doing 
this? 3. How can it be changed? And by all means, be willing to accept change -- 
it is a sign of progress; take time to think. (Rockerfeller paid a man $150, 000. 00 
just to think. ) 

4. Develop a professional attitude toward the job of farming and homemaking. 
These are important professions and you are important people. 

5. Maintain a healthy balance between immediate personal demands of the job 
of farmer or homemaker, and the demands of outside committments. Of course, 
as a rule, we farmers don't have too many of these latter ones any way. 

Need . for Adult Education: In I960, (two out of 17 girls between 14-19 years of 
age were married/ At the same time 24,000 were divorcees--one out of every 34 
males age 14-19 married; 3, 000 divorced. What has happened here? Many things 
--but nothing will happen in your home and family unless you start it or make it 
happen. 

The home without doubt, is the most important , single agency influencing the 
lives of people, a Christian home is the key to the strength of any nation. A home 
is Christian when religion is taken seriously- -when it develops self confidence and 
trust in others--when democracy is practiced. 

The Church and School extend this influence but "woe be unto them" if home 
didn't start it. 

The family is one of the basic institutions in our society. Through it the human 
race has been and will be perpetuated--it is the basic unit of human life. 

The home, family, church and school must prepare an individual not just to work, 
but primarily to live- -at the same time both a unique person and fellow member of 
the human race. His major roles are in the home, on the job, and in the community. 

In the home, parents have the responsibility for creating the environment that 
is best suited to enable the new human beings they bring into the world to discover 
and fulfill themselves. 
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Upon how well people conduct these roles depends to a large extent on the quality 
of our society. 

In summarizing, what are some things we all can do to promote better homes and 
family living? We can: 

1. Keep on Learning 

2. Take care of things 

3. Avoid waste 

4. Use Credit Wisely 

(a) Be careful with credit 

(b) Buy wisely 

5. Plan ahead- -What? When? How? Where? 

6. Share Responsibilities 

7. Protect our health 

8. Be willing to change 



,, 
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YOUR SOCIAL 

SECURITY 



Discussion Leaden 
Mr. John F. Pate 
District Director of 
Social Security 

Recorder: 

Arthur H. Kinnard, Jr. 



MR. JOHN E PATE 



Mr Pate began his discussion by asking two questions. "What's going to happen 
when you become disabled or too old to work?" Are you going to be happy? 

"About twenty-five years ago", he pointed out, "the Social Security was founded 
so that people may continue to live a happy life in old age. " 

He pointed out that most of us know a little about Social Security but most of the 
farmers in Mississippi are not taking advantage of their opportunities under Social 
Security. "We must take this matter seriously if we expect to be prepared when old 
age comes. " 

Report your farm income each year for Social Security purposes. This is the 
way to qualify in old age for benefits. A record showing your net profit along with 
the income tax report should be filed each year. Persons who do not have a profit 
of $400. 00 may get credit by reporting this to the internal revenue. It only takes a 
few minutes to make the report. Benefits start from $40. 00 per month for a single 
person and may go as high as $300. 00 to $400. 00 for a family. 

Many people think they can wait and pay all their Social Security in one lump sum. 
This is a misconception because you may not claim more than three back-years. 
The best way is to pay them annually since it takes up to ten years to be eligible for 
all the benefits . 

Social Security is compulsory by law. This is a means of protecting the public. 
It is just as important for the young as well as the old to pay since ultimately we all 
may receive the benefits. 

In conclusion, Mr. Pate pointed out that about 16 to 20 million people in the Unit- 
ed States are now receiving benefits from the Social Security each month. He pointed 
out that in Hinds County alone some twelve thousand people are receiving benefits. 
He further stated that many more could be receiving benefits had they been eligible. 
He pointed out that anyone interested in finding-out more details about the Social Sec- 
urity could write him at the District Office in Jackson, Mississippi 
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HOME 
MANAGEMENT 



Mrs. Wealthea Cox 
Home Economics Department 

Alcorn A. & M. College 



MRS. WEALTHEA COX 



Mrs. Cox demonstrated by charts "Home Management" emphasizing the following: 



A good manager is not a BOSS. 

A LEADER loves to work with people, has a pleasing personality to work with, 
and plans ahead. 

A good leader PLANS with everyone involved, children and all. 
CONTROL your plan. Everyone involved is under control. 
EVALUATE what has been done- -where we need to go and how. 
ENERGY is the resource of doing and much is in the mind. So think well. 
The resource in the color of green is MONEY, which means that it goes faster 
than it grows. So manage well by budgeting it. 
How well do we use our TIME? It is most important. 
Let us use MATERIAL GOODS and material resources. 
10. Do we have an INTEREST in the entire home and the physical and mental ABILITY 
to accomplish? 

Continue to grow in KNOWLEDGE in order to become aware of the neoessary 
changes that may need to take place. 
Through practice we develop SKILLS. Use them. 
How well do we use our COMMUNITY FACILITIES. (Example) 

Health Clinics 

Libraries 

Churches 

Schools 

Extension Workers and Agents 
14. Once GOALS are set, GO! 



5. 

I. 
s. 
6. 
7. 

8. 
9. 



11. 

12. 
13. 
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Mrs. Sadie C. Hill speaking. 
In the background is Mr. William 
H. Holtzclaw, Jr. , son of the 
founder of the conference. 



FOOD PRESERVATION 
By Mrs. Sadie C. Hill, Hinds 
County Home Demonstration Agent 



To the Master of Ceremonies, President 
Washington and faculty, platform guests, fellow 
extension workers, ladies and gentlemen. It is 
indeed a pleasure for me to come and share with 
you in your program today. I would especially 
like to extend thanks to Mrs. Allean D. Cain for 
inviting me to participate on the program. 

Now the subject assigned to me is FOOD 
PRESERVATION and I think the invitation limited 
my time to 10 minutes. I shall try to do just that. 

My remarks more or less will be hinged 
around the history of Food Preservation. Food 
Preservation--As food material in its natural 
state only keeps sound and edible for a compara- 
tively short time, its preservation has engaged 
the attention of mankind from the earliest times 
and has been practiced from the dawn of civiliza- 
tion. Pastoral man preserved milk in the form of butter or cheese, and grape juice 
in the form of wine; the hunter soon learned to dry or salt his game or fish. The 
ever increasing spread of man over different parts of the world into widely differing 
climates, and still more, the increase in the population of towns and large cities 
has rendered the development of adequate methods of preservation a matter of vital 
necessity in the maintenance of the food supply of the world. For many centuries the 
art of preservation developed but slowly; it was purely empirical, drying, smoking or 
curing with salt being the principal methods. Rapid advance follows when the under- 
lying cause of a matter is understood: so, when the biological causes of the decompos- 
ition of food were realized, appropriate methods were soon developed for dealing with 
the causative agents. 

Very few substances decompose of their own accord; almost always the changes 
associated with decomposition are due to the activity of living organisms, usually 
bacteria, yeasts or molds. In the case of fruit and other vegetable substances, there 
may also be the activity of ferments or enzymes. The very fact that a substance is 
available as food for man presupposes that it is decomposable by living agency, either 
microbes or enzymes. If bacteria are completely excluded foodstuffs will keep in- 
definitely, so that the problem to be solved is how to destroy all living organisms 
in the food and prevent their subsequent access. Yeasts decompose sugary substanc- 
es into alcohol and carbon dioxide; some bacteria produce acetic, lactic or other 
acids; others decompose the nitrogenous constituents of the food, giving rise to var- 
ious gasses which often have offensive smells. Molds attack carbohydrates, thereby 
forming various compounds. All these processes may be going on simultaneously 
if conditions are favorable. The preliminary infection of the food may arise from the 
bacteria naturally present therein or from contamination from outside, since the air, 
water and soil are all normally infested with an almost infinite variety of organisms. 
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A word about CANNING (a method). It is said that a contest was the beginning of 
canning. 

Preservation of food by canning, unknown to the settlers of the thirteen colonies, 
has contributed enormous benefits to the well-being of the American people. 

The rise of canned foods to their present position of importance is the result of 
long years of continuous research in many fields. It began in the kitchen of an obscure 
Parisian confectioner, Nicholas Appert. Through his experiments he won in 1809 the 
coveted prize offered by Napoleon to the person who could find a new way to preserve 
foods to feed his large army the year around. Appert' s "rule of thumb" canning 
method worked, but he didn't know why. Half a century later Loui s Pasteur discov- 
ered the cause of food spoilage, and thus was launched the scientific application of 
heat to preserve food. 

Freezing, a very modern method: Freezing is a modern and rapidly growing 
method of preserving fresh, perishable foods. It's safe, simple, easy way for you 
to preserve the surplus products of garden and orchard, as well as meats, fish, 
poultry, game, and baked or other pre-cooked foods. With your freezer you can take 
advantage of favorable market prices. 

In addition, freezing captures and holds the garden-fresh quality of fruits and 
vegetables. It maintains the color, flavor, texture, and health-giving vitamins 
found in fresh foods. 

Storage of frozen foods at a temperature of zero or below retards certain changes 
caused by enzymes and micro-organisms which, if allowed to become more active 
at higher temperature, will cause food spoilage. In preparing foods for freezing, 
some of these are destroyed by blanching (scalding). Others are destroyed by the 
sub-zero temperatures at which food is frozen. In frozen foods, stored in active, 
spoilage is halted, and many foods may be kept in perfect condition up to 12 months. 

Preservation of foods by freezing has a special appeal for the modern homemaker 
because it is quick, convenient, and easy, although it is a bit more expensive than 
canning. Less cooking is involved- -the discomfort of working in a hot kitchen on a 
summer day is reduced. This modern method of food preservation is endorsed by 
government agencies, food authorities and millions of progressive homemakers who 
own their own freezer. 

In 1958 the USDA made a survey of all areas: urban, rural, non-farm, and rural 
farm, to see how many women can food at home. This is the statement that was made: 
"If all the women who did home canning in 1958 were lined up toe to heel, the line would 
reach from Florida to Alaska!" 44. 5% of all housewives, over 20, 000, 000, can at 
home . 

Now, I could just talk on and on, on this subject of Food Preservation, but time 
will not permit. 

In conclusion I would like for you to remember these three statements: That 
every family should have a Food Budget or Food Plan and can or freeze by it. 
That we can freeze food in order to have balanced meals year around. Last but not 
least we can and freeze food to save money. 
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BEEF CATT LE 
By Mr. Chester W . Owens 
County Agent, Hinds County 



Mr. Owens very plainly gave the following 
suggestions on "How To Do A Good Job Of 
Raising Beef Cattle:" 



Mr. Owens 



1. Before buying, prepare a place for cattle. 

2. Put good land in pasture rather than poor land. 

3. Test soil for use and proper grazing food. 

4. With the help of experts, select proper grass to plant. 

5. Make proper selection of bulls and herd cattle 

6. Make use of experiments made at the Experiment Station. 

7. Plan what you want to accomplish. 

8. Do not try to diagnose diseases of cattle. 

9. Protect cattle from insects by vaccinations and spray. 

10.. Get advice for protection against wormy cattle. 

11. For information contact: Vocational Agriculture teachers, County 
Agents, Experiment Stations and State Farm Agents. 
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CERTIFICATES for achievements in GENERAL FARMING were awarded to the 
following persons; 



Pearl L. Frazier 
Spellman Davis 
Nathan Lighters 
Andrew Williams 
Richard Robinson 
A. G. Jackson 
Gadis Turner 



Jeff Sanders 
Shilo Brown 
Elmo Flowers 
Robert Middleton 
Johnny Finley 
Charlie Williams 
Carl Walker 
T. J. Thomas 



CERTIFICATES for achievement in ADULT VOCATIONAL HOMEMAKING were 
awarded to the following persons: 



Mrs . 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs . 



Eula Newton 
Leonia Lowe 
Anna Franklin 
Massie Finley 
Flora Garner 



Mrs. Susanna Wilson 



Mrs. Rosa Walker 
Mrs. Cenia Williams 
Mrs. Frankie Robinson 
Mrs. Ella Sanders 
Mrs. Classie Crump 
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Mr. J. W. Owens and Rev. Charles Williams prepare the Bar-B-Q for the 

CONFERENCE LUNCH 

MENU 



Bar-B-Q Beef 
Cabbage Slaw 



Beans 
Bread 



Peach Pie 
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FOREWORD 

The Farmers' Conference offers persons in our 
community an opportunity to be exposed to the latest 
techniques and methods in farming and home life. The 
Farmers' Conference was organized by the founder of 
this institution, Mr. William H. Holtzclaw, and has 
been in continuous operation since its founding. 

This year we have combined Founder's Day and 
the Farmers' Conference as a testimony to the found- 
er of the institution, Mr. William H. Holtzclaw. 

We hope that everyone will be benefited who at- 
tend the conference. 



WALTER WASHINGTON 

President 

Utica Junior College 
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9:00- 9:45 Registration 

9:45- 11:00 General Assembly 

11:00- 11:30 Discussion on Social Security 

By Mr. John F. Pate, District 
Director of Social Security 

11:30- 11:40 Coke Break 

(All Students go for lunch) 

11:40- 11:50 Discussion on Home Management 

By Mrs. Wealthea Cox, Home Ec. Dept. 
Alcorn A. & M. College 

11:50- 12:00 Discussion on Poultry 

By Mr. E. S. Burks, Poultry Dept. 
Alcorn A. & M. College 

12:00- 12:10 Discussion on Food Preservation 

By Mrs. Sadie C. Hill 

Hinds Co. Home Demonstration Agent 

12:10- 12:20 Discussion on Beef Cattle 

By Mr. Chester W. Owens 
Hinds County Farm Agent 

12:30- 1:30 Lunch (To be served in Cafeteria) 



FARMERS' CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 

Mr. Walter Hutchins, Chairman; Mrs. Carolyn C. Washington; Mrs. Allene D. 
Cain, Mrs. Annie Jackson; Mrs. Ruth Boler Johnson; Miss Katherine Williams; Mr. 
Benjamin Johnson. 



DIGEST COMMITTEE 

Mrs. Ruth B. Johnson, Chairman; Mrs. Eva Prater; Miss Eddie Bully; Mr. 
Arthur H. Kinnard, Jr. ; Mr. James Byrdsong. 
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ASSEMBLY PROGRAM 
Mr. Walter L. Hutchins, Presiding 

Prelude Utica Junior College Band 

Mr. Louis E. Lee, Director 

Song, "Come Thou Almighty King" Audience 

Scripture and Prayer Reverend B. E. Lewis, 

Pastor, The Institute 
Baptist Church 

Anthem, "Christ Whose Glory Fills The Skies" Utica Junior College Choir 

Mr. Cleveland Page, Director 

Introduction of Speaker Mr. Walter Washington 

President 

Utica Junior College 



Keynote Speaker Reverend G. W. Williams 

Jackson, Mississippi 



Spiritual, "Rockin' Jerusalem" Utica Junior College Choir 

Introduction of Speaker Mrs. Carolyn Washington 

Speaker Mrs. Ester W. Reed, 

District Home Demonstration 
Agent 

Awards Mrs. Alien D. Cain 

Music Utica Junior College Band 

Introduction of Visitors and Announcements Mr. George A. Johnson, Dean 

Utica Junior College 

Order of the Day Mrs. Annie A. Jackson 

Coke Break To be served in the Auditorium 



GUESTS AT THE CONFERENCE 

Mrs. Mary Lee Hill, Edwards, Miss; Mrs. Mary Noel, Edwards, Miss; Mrs. 
Frankie Mae Robinson, Terry, Miss; Mr. Dallas Paige, Utica, Miss; Mr. G. W. 
Williams, Jackson, Miss; Mr. Hiller Carter, Canton, Miss; Mr. Tobie Lutton, 
Sharon, Miss; Dr. Jessie Morris, Alcorn A. & M. College; Mr. Rosea Mace, Ed- 
wards, Miss; Mr. Roosevelt Mace, Edwards, Miss; Mr. Virgie Mace, Edwards, 
Miss; Mrs. L. B. Jackson, Utica, Miss; Mrs. Garland Davis, Haynes City, Fla; 
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Mr. Nathan Lighter, Utica, 
Miss; Mr. Elmo Flowers, 
Utica, Miss; Mrs. Elee Stew- 
art, Utica, Miss; Miss Sig- 
nora Stamps, Utica, Miss; 
Mrs. Sarah Snow, Edwards, 
Miss; Mr. H. Moody, Utica, 
Miss; Mrs. Lillie Smith, 
Utica, Miss; Mr. J. W. Burks, 
Edwards, Miss; Mrs. Emma 
Stamps, Utica, Miss; Mr. 
Milton Stamps, Utica, Miss. 
Mr. James R. Davis, Jack- 
son, Miss; Mrs. Lena Mar- 
shall, Utica, Miss; Mr. E. 
L. Marshall, Utica, Miss; 
Mr. Richard Robinson, Utica, 
Miss; Mr. Robert Milton, Jr., 




REGISTRATION DESK 

Utica, Miss; Mrs. Nannie B. 
Barker, Edwards, Miss; Mr. 
George Barker, Edwards, Miss; 
Mr. Robinson Crump, Utica, 
Miss; Mrs. Anna Franklin, Utica, 
Miss; Miss Lillian Frazier, Utica, 
Miss; Mrs. Tinnie B. Thomas, 
Utica, Miss; Mr. M. J. Thomas, 
Utica, Miss; Mrs. Rosa L. Walk- 
er, Utica, Miss; Mr. Claud Green, 
Utica, Miss; Mrs. Mildred Mason, 
Carpenter, Miss; Mr. Taylor 
Mason, Carpenter, Miss; Mrs. D. 
W. L. Davis, Utica, Miss; Mr. D. 
W. L. Davis, Utica, Miss; Mr. 
Roosevelt Catchings, Raymond, 
Miss; Mr. Robert Johnson, Ed- 
wards, Miss; Mr. Henry Johnson, 
Edwards, Miss; Mrs. Bettye Mae 
Thornton, Jackson, Miss; Rev. B. 

E. Lewis, Utica, Miss; Mrs. Essie Womack, Carpenter, Miss; Mrs. Ozzie Carter, 
Edwards, Miss; Mrs. Mary Clark, Edwards, Miss; Mrs. Wealthea Cox, Alcorn 
A. & M. College; Mr. W. E. Ammons, Jackson, Miss; Mr. J. L. Brown, Utica, 
Miss; Mrs. Ester W. Reed, Jackson, Miss; Mrs. Alice A. Thompson, Jackson, 
Miss; Mrs. Classie Crump, Utica, Miss; Mrs. Ida Harris, Utica, Miss; Mrs. Ada 
Newton, Utica, Miss; Mrs. Mozella Paige, Utica, Miss; Miss Ethel Stamps, Edwards, 
Miss;Mrs. Anna C. Robinson, Edwards, Miss; Mrs. Sadie C. Hill, Jackson, Miss; 
Mrs. Cenia Williams, Utica, Miss; Mrs. Susanna Wilson, Utica, Miss; Mr. Robert 
D. Bell, Alcorn A. & M. College; Mrs. Marteal Smith, Edwards, Miss; Mr. William 
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H. Holtzclaw, Jr., Raymond, Miss; Mr. Emersan Clark, Edwards, Miss; Mr. Hor- 
ace Smith, Edwards, Miss; Mr. Creevey Harness, Hazlehurst, Miss; Mr. H. Y. Cot- 
ton, Hazlehurst, Miss; Mr. C. W. Owens, Jackson, Miss; Mrs. Ruby Lee, Utica, 
Miss; Mr. Edmond Cooper, Utica, Miss; Mr. A. A. Barron, Sumner Hill High School; 
Miss Mary L. Stamps, Edwards, Miss; Mrs. Queenester Mims, Utica, Miss; Mrs. 
Buelah Taylor, Utica, Miss; Mrs. Elizabeth Milleton, Utica, Miss; Mr. Sam Bailey, 
Utica, Miss; Mrs. Eula Newton, Utica, Miss; Mrs. Carrie Williams, Utica, Miss; 
Mrs. Hattie Wallace, Edwards, Miss; Mr. Willie Roach, Utica, Miss; Mr. Pearl L. 
Frazier, Utica, Miss; 



KEYNOTE SPEAKER 



REV. G. W. WILLIAMS 
Jackson, Mississippi 

About The Speaker: 

Rev. G. W. Williams was reared 
and lived in the Utica Community 
for many years. He was among 
the group who founded the Farmers' 
Conference in this area. He is 
past Superintendent of Oakley Train 
ing School and at present Assistant 
Pastor of a Jackson, Mississippi 
Church. He is a retired teacher 
and yet a great educator. 

In the beginning of Rev. Wil- 
liams' address, he gave echoes of 
past experiences as a boy growing 
up in this area. He named several 
persons including Mr. D. W. L. 
Davis, the late Mr. McCadney and 
others who were encouraging and influential in his progress as a useful citizen. 




REV. G. W. WILLIAMS 



Rev. Williams took a subject from Numbers 23:21; "What Has God Wrought?" 
He discussed this subject as it concerns physical and secular incidents. 

As he unfolded the subject, it was impossible for him to forget Mr. Wm. H. 
Holtzclaw, Sr. , who was responsible for the conference, as well as the school we 
are now enjoying and find so helpful. It was interesting to hear again the sacrifices 
Mr. Holtzclaw made as a leader of this community. 



Rev. Williams concluded by saying that God has wrought great progress to a 
small community and its people since 1903. 
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We All Must "Continue to Learn," 

to "help mankind survive" 

By Mrs. Ester W. Reed 
District Home Demonstration Agent 

To stand here and look at you gives me a sense of extreme pleasure, for I feel 
you have left your various homes that you might share with each other in your efforts 
to build better people, families, homes and communities in this area and in turn 
make for a better state, National World community. So I feel that if I can say some- 
thing that will motivate you to do better, that will encourage you to continue to learn 
how to live, my objectives for this part of the occasion will have been reached. 

Great forces today are concentrating their efforts on conquerirfg"the space beyond' 
the earth; but we here today are concerned with the need for equally great forces to 
conquer the space within where men must live and learn, as they constantly search 
for more abundant living. 

Most of our thinking is done in terms of change. If we look around us we can see 
some of the things we class as "horse and buggy" having a hard time surviving in "the 
jet age. " Today most of our problems are of an interdependent nature and we cannot 
deal with them separately, these problems are created by a process of change, so 
that what we think of as farming and home making is now often called "family Living." 

Your conference title and theme are fascinating because they so completely sug- 
gest this. And though this is labeled farmers' conference, more and more it is being 
understood that, as county agent Charles Fletcher of De Soto County puts it, "Actual- 
ly our National Economy is one whole piece, and that agriculture is woven into prac- 
tically every part of that fabric. Without an abundant agriculture our patterns of 
eating or other patterns of life would be wholly different." 

Even our desire for better home and family living means that we need to move 
from where we are to where we want to be. This is a problem created by the pro- 
cess of change. Modern methods of transportation and communication, scientific 
advancements, shifting of population groups, the emergence of our nation as a domi- 
nant world power -- these and other things change the community climate in which 
we live. Moving firms say they are transporting anywhere from 3 to 10 times more 
families than before World War #2. Families are continuing to move out to the cities 
into the fringe areas and one-family dwelling units. About 60% of families own their 
own homes. Our population is increasing at the rate of over 7, 500 per day. 

The 1960 census shows that about 7 out of every 10 persons live in urban areas. 
Machines are displacing workers in certain jobs. 

However, in general people's interests and values are bounded on their occupa- 
tions. Since farm people still farm in the U. S. their primary interests are in 
agriculture. But even so, their interests are broadening as a result of increasing 
education and urbanization. Eight trends related mainly to home and family, show 
how rural living is now approaching urban values: 1. Family decisions are often 
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shared by all members of the family. 2. Activities outside the home have increased. 
3. The number of impersonal relationships outside the home has increased. 4. Farrr 
people have more free time. 5. Contacts with urban people are increasing. 6. Elec- 
tricity is common on the farm. 7. There are fewer persons in the farm home. 8. 
There has been a de-emphasis of folk arts and skills. 

Farming and homemaking are important jobs; equally important are the people 
who are doing the job. During the last decade, the productive efficiency of the farm- 
er increased at a rapid pace, but the constantly increasing level of production and 
efficiency has not brought the farmer an income adequate to compensate him for his 
labor, managerial skills, and to repay the investment in land, equipment and supplies. 
We can see all around us that the results of increasing efficiency in agriculture is 
that the benefits of these scientific and technological advances pass through the farm- 
er to the general public. 

The American farmer has been made the most productive man of the soil in the 
history of the world. And the goal of all factors which have made him so has been 
the production of adequate food and fibre at reasonable prices for the American 
people. 

But at the same time that improved agriculture has maximized the public well- 
being the public has expected the farmer or the rural economy to produce without 
adequate compensation the food and fibre which have contributed so substantially to 
our high standard of living. It should be the right of every citizen to earn a decent 
American standard of living. Thus in the future the attention of families in rural 
communities will be concerned with programs to help make complete use of human 
and physical resources to increase family income and general level of living. 

These programs will affect such things as community services, helping young 
people get a good education to prepare for the occupation or profession they wish 
to follow, developing adult education programs, so people who cannot find full em- 
ployment in agriculture and who seek other ways to earn their livelihood -- can get 
special training. The resources of many agencies will be brought to the assistance 
of the rural community. Yes, it is great that farmers have the ability to achieve 
a record of success in production. But the pressing need today is for social and 
economic progress in the rural community. 

(Quote, Orville Freeman, Secretary of Agriculture)--"Nearly 
1/3 of our people live in rural areas, but over 1/2 of our poverty 
is found there. The concentration of poverty among farm families 
is even worse than among nonfarm rural families. Almost half of 
our farm families had a total money income from all sources of less 
than $2, 500 in 1959 and nearly 2/3 of individuals living alone on 
farms had incomes of less than $1, 000 a year. The process of 
change in American Agriculture has left idle land and unused build- 
ings on thousands of small tracts in low income areas. About 60% 
of the nation's farms produce only about 13% of the agricultural 
output. New economic opportunities must be found and are being 
sought for these people. " 

More Women work away from home. 
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But in the scheme of things, (changes being made), farmers and homemakers 
will need to make wise decisions and manage well to plan what they intend to do. 
This means looking for a better way. 

You and people like you everywhere occupy a central position in promoting a 
better way because of your influence in your family and community. It is important 
that each person comes to think of himself as being an enrichment of our lives and 
the world. Then too, we can readily see that all persons do not have the same 
gifts and needs and situations with which to work. It seems this is meant to provide 
us an occasion and opportunity for mutual service. Wholesome family living demands 
that families work together to make it so. 

There is need to remodel the ties that bind our families together. The separate- 
ness of family members has helped to build a wall of selfishness and distrust, and 
non-cooperation that abound in many homes today. But according to some recent 
research findings that constitute the most intensive study of family life in America 
ever made, this nation is entering a new area in which family life will be sounder, 
healthier, and happier than ever before. About 85% of all American families have 
found a formula for successful living within the tensions of urban society. 

In the rapidly changing patterns of modern day living, farmers and homemakers 
need to seek and use up-to-date reliable information that will help them solve their 
many family and community problems. People are continually seeking, reaching a 
higher level of living and getting more far-reaching goals. In order to reach goals 
people have to make wise decisions along the way. And in view of the period of 
transition in which we live I urge you to be proud of the things you've done and build 
on them. When you go down the highway you often see the sign (slow) men at work. 
It takes a long time to build a highway. The making of a person takes time. Each 
person you see walking around has an invisible sign on him that reads "Work in 
Progress" and the considered effort to get on with the work is education. Each 
person may be working on his own enlargement and trying to develop his own parti- 
cular understanding of life and the order of life's goods, but they also belong to 
families and communities. Man is a social animal, and his very well being depends 
on his interaction with other humans. 

If we're going to work for better home and family living each of us must contin- 
ue to grow. Think about your situation and add to this list of things that will help 
us grow. 

1. Achieve skill in performing the job that home and family living requires. 
Many programs offer an opportunity for families to understand how to share res- 
ponsibility. In the home is the best place for children to learn to share in work, 
to share in decisions and to share in results. Children who learn to share in these 
things in home grow up to be better citizens, better husbands, better wives, and 
have larger income. Parents who take time to teach and train their children not 
only do them a great good but at the same time increase the family's resources. 
An adolescent girl who can perform home duties while her mother is in the hospital 
saves money. Children should not have to worry over debts and low income, but 
when these conditions exist they need to know why they cannot have things desired. 
Better standards of living may be enjoyed if income is increased. But income alone 
is not enough. How well the homemaker manages the home and family are import- 
ant in determining the standard of living we will have. So we see the art of home- 
making involves far more than technical efficiency and competence in various 
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aspects of home planning and management. The basic goals concern economic and 
human relationships so that family living is a rewarding group experience where 
each individual has opportunity to develop his fullest potential. 

How many families now sit down to breakfast together. Research tells us that 
food nutrients lost by omitting breakfast are seldom made up in other meals. Fig- 
ures from recent survey of high school students show 1/4 of teenage girls and 1/7 
of boys do not eat breakfast. The breakfast habit started at an early age leads to 
better nutrition throughout life. Are you setting a good example of eating habits for 
your children? 

2. Teamwork. Most families are composed of husband, wife and children. It 
is important that we have the meaning of true teamwork in home and family living. 
As people become all they're capable of becoming they will then be able to contribu- 
te more to improving conditions for other people. 

3. We can grow in thinking ability. We are told that one's best thinking is done 
when one considers: 1. Does it need to be done? 2. Is there a better way of doing 
this? 3. How can it be changed? And by all means, be willing to accept change -- 
it is a sign of progress; take time to think. (Rockerfeller paid a man $150, 000. 00 
just to think. ) 

4. Develop a professional attitude toward the job of farming and homemaking. 
These are important professions and you are important people. 

5. Maintain a healthy balance between immediate personal demands of the job 
of farmer or homemaker, and the demands of outside committments. Of course, 
as a rule, we farmers don't have too many of these latter ones any way. 

Need .for Adult Education: In I960, (two out of 17 girls between 14-19 years of 
age were marriedj. At the same time 24, 000 were divorcees- -one out of every 34 
males age 14-19 married; 3, 000 divorced. What has happened here? Many things 
--but nothing will happen in your home and family unless you start it or make it 
happen. 

The home without doubt, is the most important , single agency influencing the 
lives of people, a Christian home is the key to the strength of any nation. A home 
is Christian when religion is taken seriously- -when it develops self confidence and 
trust in others--when democracy is practiced. 

The Church and School extend this influence but "woe be unto them" if home 
didn't start it. 

The family is one of the basic institutions in our society. Through it the human 
race has been and will be perpetuated- -it is the basic unit of human life. 

The home, family, church and school must prepare an individual not just to work, 
out primarily to live--at the same time both a unique person and fellow member of 
e human race. His major roles are in the home, on the job, and in the community. 

in the home, parents have the responsibility for creating the environment that 
>est suited to enable the new human beings they bring into the world to discover 
a "d fulfill themselves. 
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MRS. REED'S SPEECH (continued) 

Upon how well people conduct these roles depends to a large extent on the quality 
of our society. 

In summarizing, what are some things we all can do to promote better homes and 
family living? We can: 

1. Keep on Learning 

2. Take care of things 

3. Avoid waste 

4. Use Credit Wisely 

(a) Be careful with credit 

(b) Buy wisely 

5. Plan ahead--What? When? How? Where? 

6. Share Responsibilities 

7. Protect our health 

8. Be willing to change 
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YOUR SOCIAL 

SECURITY 



Discussion Leader: 
Mr. John F. Pate 
District Director of 
Social Security 

Recorder: 

Arthur H. Kinnard, Jr. 



MR . JOHN E PATE 



Mr Pate began his discussion by asking two questions. "What's going to happen 
when you become disabled or too old to work?" Are you going to be happy? 

"About twenty-five years ago", he pointed out, "the Social Security was founded 
so that people may continue to live a happy life in old age. " 

He pointed out that most of us know a little about Social Security but most of the 
farmers in Mississippi are not taking advantage of their opportunities under Social 
Security. "We must take this matter seriously if we expect to be prepared when old 
age comes. " 



Report your farm income each year for Social Security purposes. This is the 
way to qualify in old age for benefits. A record showing your net profit along with 
the income tax report should be filed each year. Persons who do not have a profit 
of $400. 00 may get credit by reporting this to the internal revenue. It only takes a 
few minutes to make the report. Benefits start from $40. 00 per month for a single 
person and may go as high as $300. 00 to $400. 00 for a family. 

Many people think they can wait and pay all their Social Security in one lump sum. 
This is a misconception because you may not claim more than three back-years. 
The best way is to pay them annually since it takes up t o ten years to be eligible for 
all the benefits. 

Social Security is compulsory by law. This is a means of protecting the public. 
It is just as important for the young as well as the old to pay since ultimately we all 
may receive the benefits. 

In conclusion, Mr. Pate pointed out that about 16 to 20 million people in the Unit- 
ed States are now receiving benefits from the Social Security each month. He pointed 
out that in Hinds County alone some twelve thousand people are receiving benefits. 
He further stated that many more could be receiving benefits had they been eligible. 
He pointed out that anyone interested in finding-out more details about the Social Sec- 
urity could write him at the District Office in Jackson, Mississippi 
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HOME 
MANAGEMENT 



Mrs. Wealthea Cox 
Home Economics Department 

Alcorn A. & M. College 



MRS. WEALTHEA COX 



Mrs. Cox demonstrated by charts "Home Management" emphasizing the following: 

1. A good manager is not a BOSS. 

2. A LEADER loves to work with people, has a pleasing personality to work with, 
and plans ahead. 

3. A good leader PLANS with everyone involved, children and all. 

4. CONTROL your plan. Everyone involved is under control. 

5. EVALUATE what has been done--where we need to go and how. 

6. ENERGY is the resource of doing and much is in the mind. So think well. 

7. The resource in the color of green is MONEY, which means that it goes faster 
than it grows. So manage well by budgeting it. 

8. How well do we use our TIME? It is most important. 

9. Let us use MATERIAL GOODS and material resources. 

10. Do we have an INTEREST in the entire home and the physical and mental ABILITY 
to accomplish? 

11. Continue to grow in KNOWLEDGE in order to become aware of the neoessary 
changes that may need to take place. 

12. Through practice we develop SKILLS. Use them. 

13. How well do we use our COMMUNITY FACILITIES. (Example) 

Health Clinics 

Libraries 

Churches 

Schools 

Extension Workers and Agents 

14. Once GOALS are set, GO! 
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Mrs. Sadie C. Hill speaking. 
In the background is Mr. William 
H. Holtzclaw, Jr. , son of the 
founder of the conference. 



FOOD PRESERVATION 
By Mrs. Sadie C. Hill, Hinds 
County Home Demonstration Agent 



To the Master of Ceremonies, President 
Washington and faculty, platform guests, fellow 
extension workers, ladies and gentlemen. It is 
indeed a pleasure for me to come and share with 
you in your program today. I would especially 
like to extend thanks to Mrs. Allean D. Cain for 
inviting me to participate on the program. 

Now the subject assigned to me is FOOD 
PRESERVATION and I think the invitation limited 
my time to 10 minutes. I shall try to do just that. 

My remarks more or less will be hinged 
around the history of Food Preservation. Food 
Preservation- -As food material in its natural 
state only keeps sound and edible for a compara- 
tively short time, its preservation has engaged 
the attention of mankind from the earliest times 
and has been practiced from the dawn of civiliza- 
tion. Pastoral man preserved milk in the form of butter or cheese, and grape juice 
in the form of wine; the hunter soon learned to dry or salt his game or fish. The 
ever increasing spread of man over different parts of the world into widely differing 
.climates, and still more, the increase in the population of towns and large cities 
has rendered the development of adequate methods of preservation a matter of vital 
necessity in the maintenance of the food supply of the world. For many centuries the 
art of preservation developed but slowly; it was purely empirical, drying, smoking or 
curing with salt being the principal methods. Rapid advance follows when the under- 
lying cause of a matter is understood: so, when the biological causes of the decompos- 
ition of food were realized, appropriate methods were soon developed for dealing with 
the causative agents. 

Very few substances decompose of their own accord; almost always the changes 
associated with decomposition are due to the activity of living organisms, usually 
bacteria, yeasts or molds. In the case of fruit and other vegetable substances, there 
"nay also be the activity of ferments or enzymes. The very fact that a substance is 
available as food for man presupposes that it is decomposable by living agency, either 
■microbes or enzymes. If bacteria are completely excluded foodstuffs will keep in- 
definitely, so that the problem to be solved is how to destroy all living organisms 
n the food and prevent their subsequent access. Yeasts decompose sugary substanc- 
•s into alcohol and carbon dioxide; some bacteria produce acetic, lactic or other 
l cids; others decompose the nitrogenous constituents of the food, giving rise to var- 
ous gasses which often have offensive smells. Molds attack carbohydrates, thereby 
orming various compounds. All these processes may be going on simultaneously 
i conditions are favorable. The preliminary infection of the food may arise from the 
'acteria naturally present therein or from contamination from outside, since the air, 
vater and soil are all normally infested with an almost infinite variety of organisms. 
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MRS. HILL'S SPEECH, (continued) 

A word about CANNING (a method). It is said that a contest was the beginning of 
canning. 

Preservation of food by canning, unknown to the settlers of the thirteen colonies, 
has contributed enormous benefits to the well-being of the American people. 

The rise of canned foods to their present position of importance is the result of 
long years of continuous research in many fields. It began in the kitchen of an obscure 
Parisian confectioner, Nicholas Appert. Through his experiments he won in 1809 the 
coveted prize offered by Napoleon to the person who could find a new way to preserve 
foods to feed his large army the year around. Appert' s "rule of thumb" canning 
method worked, but he didn't know why. Half a century later Loui s Pasteur discov- 
ered the cause of food spoilage, and thus was launched the scientific application of 
heat to preserve food. 

Freezing, a very modern method: Freezing is a modern and rapidly growing 
method of preserving fresh, perishable foods. It's safe, simple, easy way for you 
to preserve the surplus products of garden and orchard, as well as meats, fish, 
poultry, game, and baked or other pre-cooked foods. With your freezer you can take 
advantage of favorable market prices. 

In addition, freezing captures and holds the garden-fresh quality of fruits and 
vegetables. It maintains the color, flavor, texture, and health-giving vitamins 
found in fresh foods. 

Storage of frozen foods at a temperature of zero or below retards certain changes 
caused by enzymes and micro-organisms which, if allowed to become more active 
at higher temperature, will cause food spoilage. In preparing foods for freezing, 
some of these are destroyed by blanching (scalding). Others are destroyed by the 
sub-zero temperatures at which food is frozen. In frozen foods, stored in active, 
spoilage is halted, and many foods may be kept in perfect condition up to 12 months. 

Preservation of foods by freezing has a special appeal for the modern homemaker 
because it is quick, convenient, and easy, although it is a bit more expensive than 
canning. Less cooking is involved--the discomfort of working in a hot kitchen on a 
summer day is reduced. This modern method of food preservation is endorsed by 
government agencies, food authorities and millions of progressive homemakers who 
own their own freezer. 

In 1958 the USDA made a survey of all areas: urban, rural, non-farm, and rural 
farm, to see how many women can food at home. This is the statement that was made: 
"If all the women who did home canning in 1958 were lined up toe to heel, the line would 
reach from Florida to Alaska ! " 44. 5% of all housewives, over 20, 000, 000, can at 
home . 

Now, I could just talk on and on, on this subject of Food Preservation, but time 
will not permit. 

In conclusion I would like for you to remember these three statements: That 
every family should have a Food Budget or Food Plan and can or freeze by it. 
That we can freeze food in order to have balanced meals year around. Last but not 
least we can and freeze food to save money. 
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BEEF CATTLE 
By Mr. Chester W. Owen: 
County Agent, Hinds County 



Mr. Owens very plainly gave the following 
suggestions on "How To Do A Good Job Of 
Raising Beef Cattle:" 



Mr. Owens 



1. Before buying, prepare a place for cattle. 

2. Put good land in pasture rather than poor land. 

3. Test soil for use and proper grazing food. 

4. With the help of experts, select proper grass to plant. 

5. Make proper selection of bulls and herd cattle 

6. Make use of experiments made at the Experiment Station. 

7. Plan what you want to accomplish. 

8. Do not try to diagnose diseases of cattle. 

9. Protect cattle from insects by vaccinations and spray. 

10.. Get advice for protection against wormy cattle. 

11. For information contact: Vocational Agriculture teachers, County 
Agents, Experiment Stations and State Farm Agents. 
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Awards And Recognition 




CERTIFICATES for achievements in GENERA L FARMING were awarded to the 
following persons; 



Pearl L. Frazier 
Spellman Davis 
Nathan Lighters 
Andrew Williams 
Richard Robinson 
A. G. Jackson 
Gadis Turner 



Jeff Sanders 
Shilo Brown 
Elmo Flowers 
Robert Middleton 
Johnny Finley 
Charlie Williams 
Carl Walker 
T. J. Thomas 



CERTIFICATES for achievement in ADULT VOCATIONAL HOMEMAKING were 
awarded to the following persons: 



Mrs . 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs . 



Eula Newton 
Leonia Lowe 
Anna Franklin 
Massie Finley 
Flora Garner 



Mrs. Rosa Walker 
Mrs. Cenia Williams 
Mrs. Frankie Robinson 
Mrs. Ella Sanders 
Mrs. Classie Crump 



Mrs. Susanna Wilson 
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Mr. J. W. Owens and Rev. Charles Williams prepare the Bar-B-Q for the 

CONFERENCE LUNCH 





MENU 




Bar-B-Q Beef 




Beans 


Cabbage Slaw 


Peach Pie 


Bread 




ill 
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OBSERVANCE OF FOUNDER'S DAY 




THEME: "FOUNDATIONS LAID, BUT NOT YET FINISHED' 



FEBRUARY 21, 1963 
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FOREWORD 



The purpose of the 1963 Farmers' Conference is twofold: it is 
the continuation of the Farmers' Conference and at the same time 
it commemorates the life and work of the founder of the institu- 
tion, the late William H. Holtzclaw. This twin purpose is reflect- 
ed in the theme of the conference, "Foundation Laid, But Not Yet 
Finished. " To further symbolize this purpose, we were fortunate 
to have the daughter of the founder, Mrs. Adelene Holtzclaw Brown 
to deliver the principal address. Her message is a challenge and 
a reminder to all of us of the true history and function of Utica 
Institute . 

The Farmers' Conference is a continuous expression of the philo- 
sophy of the founder. Naturally, through the years the Farmers' 
Conference has taken on new dimensions and meets new needs. 
It is one time of the year when we bring all people of the com- 
munity, as well as beyond the community to count their blessings 
and plot new directions in their day by day living . Through the 
Farmers' Conference we enrich the farm family, strengthen agri- 
culture and improve the rural school. It is a time when lay farmers 
and specialists, as well as rural sociologists and rural livers 
come together for mutual strength. 

The history of Farmers' Conference has been the history of the 
growth and development of this community. It is a fine expres- 
sion of the role of the institution that lifts the community where 
it is located. It has been a personal inspiration to me to have 
participated in many of the conferences. 

I hope that all persons who read this report will be benefited 
by it. 

WALTER WASHINGTON 

President 

Utica Junior College 



ASSEMBLY PROGRAM 

Mr. Walter L. Hut chins, Presiding 

Prelude Utica Junior College Band 

Mr. Louis Lee, Director 

Song "How firm a Foundation" Audience 

Scripture and Prayer Mr. Dallas Paige 

Selection Utica Junior College Choir 

Miss Janet Dozier, Directress 

Introduction of Speaker Mr. Walter Washington, President 

Utica Junior College 

Speaker Mrs. Adeline Holtzclaw Brown 

Holtzclaw Memorial High School 
Crystal Springs, Miss. 

Selection Utica Junion College Choir 

Awards Mrs. Annie A. Jackson 

Introduction of Discussant Mrs. Carolyn Washington 

Discussant Miss Melinda Robinson ^"^ 

Negro Home Dem. Agent 
Vicksburg, Miss. 

Introduction of Discussant Mr. Walter L. Hutchins 

Discussant Mr. Chaster W. Owens y^ 

Negro County Agent 
Jackson, Miss. 

Selection Utica Junior College Band 

Recognition of Visitors Mr. Arthur Kinnard, Dean 

and Announcements Utica Junior College 

Postlude Utica Junior College Band 



SCHEDULE 

9:00- 9:45 Registration 

9:45-11:30 General Assembly 

11:45-12:45 Lunch (To be served in the Gymnatorium) 



J 



HOW FIRM A FOUNDATION 

How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord, 
Is laid for your faith in his excellent word! 
What wore can he say than to you he hath said. 
To you who for refuge to Jesus have fled? 
To you who for refuge to Jesus have fled? 

"Fear not, I am with thee, oh be not dismayed, 

For I am thy God, I will still give thee aid : 

I'll strengthen thee, help thee, and cause thee to stand, 

Upheld by my righteous, omnipotent hand, 

Upheld by my righteous, onnipotent hand. 



DIGEST OF 

THE FIFTY-NINTH 



ANNUAL FARMERS' CONFERENCE IN 
OBSERVANCE OF FOUNDER'S DAY 




THEME: "FOUNDATIONS LAID, BUT NOT YET FINISHED- 
FEBRUARY 21, 1963 

UTICA JUNIOR COLLEGE 

UTICA, MISSISSIPPI 
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SCHEDULE 



9:00- 9:45 Registration 

9:45-11 :30 General Assembly 

11:45-12:45 Lunch (To be served in the Gymnatorium) 



MENU 

Bar-B-Que Beef Beans 

Cabbage Slaw Bread 

Peach Halves 
Milk 



.* 
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ASSEMBLY PROGRAM 

Mr. Walter L. Hutchins, Presiding 

p re l ude Utica Junior College Band 

Mr. Louis Lee, Director 

Song "How firm a Foundation" Audience 

Scripture and Prayer Mr. Dallas Paige 

Selection Utica Junior College Choir 

Miss Janet Dozier, Directress 

Introduction of Speaker Mr. Walter Washington, President 

Utica Junior College 

Speaker Mrs - Adeline Holtzclaw Brown 

Holtzclaw Memorial High School 
Crystal Springs, Miss. 

Selection Utica J uniot College Choir 

Awards Mrs - Annie A " J ackson 

Introduction of Discussant Mrs. Carolyn Washington 

Discussant Miss Melinda R o binson 

Negro Home Dem. Agent 

Vicksburg, Miss. 

Introduction of Discussant Mr. Walter L. Hutchins 

Discussant Mr - Chaster W " ° wens 

Negro County Agent 

Jackson, Miss. 

Selection Utica J unior Colle 6 e Band 

Recognition of Visitors Mr. Arthur Kinnard, Dean 

and Announcements Utica Junior College 

p ostlude Utica Junior College Band 
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HOW FIRM A FOUNDATION 

How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord, 
Is laid for your faith in his excellent word! 
What more can he say than to you he hath said, 
To you who for refuge to Jesus have fled? 
To you who for refuge to Jesus have fled? 

"Fear not, I am with thee, oh be not dismayed, 

For I am thy God, I will still give thee aid: 

I'll strengthen thee, help thee, and cause thee to stand. 

Upheld by my righteous, cmnipotent hand. 

Upheld by my righteous, onnipotent hand. 
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THE SPEAKER: Mrs. Allene Holtzclaw Brown is the 

daughter of the late Dr. William Holtz- 
claw, Sr. and a teacher in the Crystal 
Springs Public School System. 



Were I to choose a subject it would have to be in keeping with the theme of 
the occasion — Foundations Laid, but not yet Finished. I am sure that the English 
teachers present, knowing my profession as an English teacher, will forgive me 
if I use a subject simply the term, "Builders. " 

It may be fitting here to begin with a poem by Henry Wadsworth Longfel- 
low, "The Builders." 

THE BUILDERS 

All are architects of Fate, 
Working in these walls of Time; 
Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 

Nothing useless is, or low; 
Each thing in its place is best 
And what seems but idle show 
Strengthens and supports the rest. 

For the structure that we raise, 
Time is with materials filled; 
Our todays and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. 

Truly shape and fashion these; 
Leave no yawning gaps between; 
Think not, because no man sees, 
Such things will remain unseen. 

In the elder days of Art, 
Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part; 
For the Gods see everywhere. 

Let us do our work as well, 

Both the unseen and the seen; 

Make the house, where Gods may dwell, 

Beautiful, entire and clean. 

Else our lives are incomplete, 
Standing in these walls of Time, 
Broken stairways, where the feet 
Stumble as they seek to climb. 
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Build to-day, then, strong and sure, 
With a firm and ample base; 
And ascending and secure 
Shall to-morrow find its place. 

Thus alone can we attain 
To those turrets, where the eye 
Sees the world as one vast plain, 
And one boundless reach of sky. 



Over a half century ago this annual Farmers' Conference — the first in the 
history of Mississippi — was begun. The original conference probably was con- 
ceived during a visit of Mr. Holtzclaw to one of the patrons of the Bear Creek 
community, at which time he was served salt pork, cornbread and coffee for 
breakfast. As he sat down to eat this not so palatable repast, he looked just out- 
side the window and noticed a blackberry vine laden with luscious berries within 
arm's reach. He picked a few berries, put them into a saucer, put sugar on them 
and proceeded to eat. His hosts followed his lead and soon everyone was enjoying 
a delectable meal. Such unconscious lessons as this went on until a larger part 
of the fruits and berries that once went to waste was preserved and used the year 
round. 

The following sketch taken from the Springfield, (Mass.) Republican, Feb- 
ruary, 1905, gives a fairly clear idea of these early conferences: 

"A recent conference of farmers and educators at the Mississippi insti- 
tution—The Utica Normal and Industrial Institute— put its conclusions into reso- 
lutions that are worth printing for the good sense and serious thought that is in 
them as follows: 

Resolved: What it is the sense of this Conference that unless the Negro 
is something apart from the rest of humanity, he must follow the beaten path of 
history by making the soil the source of all prosperity, the basis of his temporal 
existence. We believe that the race that owns a due proportion of the soil and 
has improved it after the manner of modern civilization will receive the respect 
and encouragement of mankind. We, therefore, urge our people to struggle by 
every honest means to buy land, to build good modern houses, to dignify them, 
and never mortgage them. We urge also that every man see to it that his poll 
tax is paid. 

Resolved: That we give more attnetion to the building up of the public 
schools, for it is to these schools that we are to look for the education of the 
masses of our people. We urge that better school houses be constructed in ev- 
ery county, that a higher grade of teachers be installed in those schools, and 
that the people tax themselves to secure proper schoolhouses and better teachers. 
We think it wise that committees in the different states go before the legislatures 
to try to induce them to introduce instruction in agriculture in the public school 
curriculum. We urge the parents to make more and more sacrifices for the edu- 
cation of their children. We believe it would be wise and right, since our racee 
needs wise and true leaders, to put a good proportion of the brightest youths in 
the best colleges with a view to training them for leadership. We urge our peo- 
ple to give more attention to the industrial education of their sons and daughters 
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We wish to declare our faith in the efficacy of industrial education, as taught here 
at Utica Normal and Industrial Institute, under William H. Holtzclaw, and at Tus- 
kegee, Alabama, under the leadership of Dr. Booker T. Washington. We believe 
that the individual who has been taught to love and dignify common toil and is honest 
and respectable will be sure to live a useful and helpful life. 

It is evident that in this country we are destined to pass many years side by 
side with the white and other races, if not to live here for all time. It is further 
evident that we shall be useful, prosperous, and happy in proportion to our ability 
to find a way to live in peace and harmony with our neighbors of the other race. 
This can be done by practicing the highest virtues as we understand them. In this 
manner, it will not hurt us to act toward our neighbors after the example of the 
lowly Nazarine, even though the world laughs and calls us cowards. 

We are grateful to the executive of this state, to public sentiment, and to 
the officers of certain counties for the tremendous efforts they have put forth to 
crush out the outrages perpetrated against Negroes in these counties. In this way 
they have won a victory that the world should applaud. It is our own belief that 
ministers, teachers and other public servants can serve the best interests of the 
south by exerting their influence to keep the masses of our people away from cities. 
Nowhere in the world is there such an opportunity for us as is offered on the plan- 
tations of the South . 

Were we permitted we would urge the Southern planters to furnish their 
laborers better houses, giving them humane treatment, general encouragement, 
and protection against outrages. 

We urge with all our souls that no Negro allow the acquisition of a little 
learning or of wealth to make him pompous, so as to delight his enemies and dis- 
gust his friends. We should remain sober with a deep sense of imperfection, dili- 
gent in every pursuit, with simplicity in manners. 

When counsels so wise are put in practice, whites and blacks will be good 
neighbors. " 



Now, I am sure many of my listeners expect me to relate incidents involv- 
ing my father in connection with this convention. But, as proud as I am and have 
always been of my father, I cannot conscientiously speak of him as being the sole 
instigator of this project. I must remind you that he had numerous other dedicat- 
ed men who were anxious to see that conditions were improved in the surrounding 
community. To name a few. Alf Carter, Dan Griffin, Dan Lee, Isiah Marshall, 
Pies McCadney, George Stubblefield, Ben Williams, George Williams and D. W. L. 
Davis. 

Not only were these men concerned with the mere founding or establishing 
a convention or a conference, but their chief concern was the building of a better 
way of life for themselves and their progeny. No one present can even in a small 
manner measure the far reaching effects of the humble efforts of these men. How- 
ever, we do know that these founders under most adverse circumstances accumula- 
ted vast land holdings, build decent, comfortable houses and definitely endeavored 
to educate their children. Yes, these homes and farms are yet in the hands of the 
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families of these men. And more important the children of these men have gone 
on to become worthwhile citizens of this immediate community and of a larger, 
world community. Yes, some are doctors, some are lawyers, some are business 
men, and there are teachers in abundance. 

The theme "Foundations laid, but not yet finished" challenges us to seek 
further heights to reach. How can we attain these heights? First, we must have 
some solid base on which to try to build. The old hymn, "How Firm a Foundation", 
has encompassed within it no better phrase than, "How firm a foundation ye saints 
of the Lord, is laid for your faith in His excellent word. " The original foimders 
certainly laid their foundation for permanency as is evidenced by what can be seen 
here within a 50 mile radius of this school. Evidently, Holtzclaw, Carter, Lee, 
Griffin, and the others took their cue from the builders who aided Nehemiah in the 
repairing of the walls of Jerusalem. They resolved to "rise up and Build" — They 
strengthened their resolution by putting their "minds to work. " Ladies and gentle- 
men, if we are to continue this great task we must put our minds to work. How are 
we to put our minds to work? Why it is common knowledge that education is the bul- 
wark of democracy. The school plant here as well as other school plants, offers 
us a working area in which to see ways and means of improving our lot and leaving 
for the generations which will follow us firmer foundations on which to build. Our 
task in the schools is to work with young , flexible minds for it is during such a 
stage of development of the youth that we are more likely to succeed. Alexander 
Pope said, "education forms the common mind; just as the twig is bent the tree is 
inclined. " So it behooves us here today to see that our young people are kept con- 
stantly in school so that their lives may be inclined in the right direction and in 
order that they may be better prepared to make their contribution to the building 
of the "wall" which separates from ignorance. 

Holtzclaw, McCadney, Williams, Davis and the others, in making their 
contribution to society were not wholly concerned about race — black or white — 
they were concerned about the human race. They well understood that as Negroes 
they had a niche to fill in this "wall". They were backed up in their convictions that 
God has made Ethiopia as a chief cornerstone. 

Here I am reminded of a poem often used by my father, the author of which 
is unknown: 

IT CAN BE DONE 

I watched them tearing a building down, 

A gang of men in a busy town. 

With a ho-heave-ho and a lusty yell 

They swung a beam, and the sidewalk fell. 

I asked the foreman, "Are these men skilled, 

And the men you'd hire if you had to build?" 

He gave a laugh and said, "No, indeed! 

Just common labor is all I need. 

I can easily wreck in a day or two 

What builders have taken a year to do. " 

And I thought to myself as I went away, 
Which of these roles have I tried to play? 
Am I a builder who works with care, 
Measuring life by the rule and the square ? 



B 
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Am I shaping my deeds to a well-made plan, 
Patiently doing the best that I can? 
Or am I a wrecker, who walks the town 
Content with the labor of tearing down? 



To build with any degree of permanency, we must be mindful of our poten- 
tials. We must build knowing that with all our wisdom, with all our education we 
are dependent upon a Power outside ourselves compared to whom we are quite 
foolish. 

Therefore, Ladies and Gentlemen, let us follow the apostle Paul's advice. 
Let us think of ourselves as God's builders. Let us picture ourselves as a "skilled 
master builder who by God's grace laid the foundation, and someone else is putting 
up the building. Let each take care how he builds. There can be no other founda- 
tion than that which is already laid; I mean Jesus Christ Himself. If anyone builds 
on that foundation with gold, silver, and fine stone, or with wood, hay, and straw, 
the work that each man does will at last be brought to light; the day of judgement 
will expose it. " 

The great American poet, Oliver Wendell Holmes gives us in his poem, THE 
CHAMBERED NAUTILUS, some succinct advice: 

This is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign, 

Sails the unshadowed main, - 

The venturous bark that flings 
On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings 
In gulfs enchanted, where the Siren sings, 

And coral reefs lie bare, 
Where the cold sea maids rise to sun their streaming hair. 

Its webs of living gauze no more unfurl; 

Wrecked is the ship of pearl! 

And every chambered cell, 
Where its dim dreaming life was wont to dwell, 
As the frail tenant shaped his growing shell, 

Before thee lies revealed, - 
Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt unsealed! 

Year after year beheld the silent toil 

That spread his lustrous coil; 

Still as the spiral grew, 
He left the past year's dwelling for the new, 
Stole with soft step its shining archway through, 

Built up its idle door, 
Stretched in his last found home, and knew the old no more. 

Thanks for the heavenly message brought by thee, 

Child of the wandering sea, 

Cast from her lap, forlorn! 
From thy dead lips a clearer note is born 
Than ever triton blew from wreathed horn! 

While on mine ear it right, 
Through the deep caves of thought I hear a voice that sings. 
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Build thee more stately mansions, o my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll ! 

Leave thy low vaulted past ! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 

Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life's unresting sea! 



A 
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NEW ADJUSTMENTS TO LIVING IN THE 60's 

Delivered By: Dr. W. C. Boykins 
Alcorn A. & M. College 
Alcorn, Mississippi 

"The dogmas of the quiet past are inadequate to the Stormy present . . . 
As our case is now, we must think anew and act anew . . . We shall nobly save or 
meanly lose the last best hope of the earth. " — Lincoln 

It is of utmost importance that we today should full realize and capitalize on 
the many changes taking place about us. Not because that there has not always been 
change but because of the fact that change is taking place at an accelerated rate. To 
live effectively in rural America will necessitate a reorientation of our thinking, 
knowledges, skills and habits. We need to develop a new culture and a new outlook 
for rural America. 

1. The first adjustment which we must make is an adjustment of the "pro- 
longation of infancy" — the responsibility of parents to rear their children to an age 
at which they can care for themselves. Time was, back on the farm, when the boy 
or girl had matured and married by 16 and had started their families. This matur- 
ation age has been heightened now to 21 or over on an almost universal basis. The: 
pure fact is that during yesteryears a child had virtually assimulated the known us- 
able knowledge by 16 and was prepared for life. But the range and depth of know- 
ledge has become so extensive that this prolongation of infancy is necessary. 

Once the bare simplicity of occupations for gaining a livelihood was of 
such that mastery was possible at an early age. Technological changes are of such 
now that often one spends a lifetime preparing for and keeping up to date in a voca- 
tion or profession. 

2. We must adjust to the changing and changed concepts of education and 
learning. There was once a time when schools were considered the sole domain 

of children. We as teachers were concerned mainly with the vertical transmission 
of knowledge and the cultured heritage. In those days the old tried and true methods 
and subject matter would suffice. Today we must be concerned with the lateral 
transmission of knowledge to the older generation if this democratic experiment is 
to survive. This educational process requires inventive genius in methodology that 
we might transmit to every sentient member of the community that which has just 
been discovered, invented, created, manufactured, or marketed. The education 
which we have known has been bred and nurtured by a system adequate only for a 
stable, slowly changing culture but we must be educated for a mobile culture, a 
culture which is characterized by relatively high occupational and residential mo- 
bility. 

3. We in rural America must somehow adjust ourselves to the prospects of 
unemployment and the leisure which accompanies it. We must adjust ourselves and 
accommodate ourselves to the obvious fact that advancing technology has brought 
about mechanization and its first cousin, automation. These advancements have 
aided and abetted unemployment, and the prospects are that things will get worse 
before they will get better. This holds serious implications for persons, young 

and old. We must become better prepared to do jobs which are needed to be done 
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because much of the unemployment today is technological unemployment — people train- 
ed to do non-existent jobs. 

We today are in dire need for education for leisure time. We need to learn 
to use this time productively and advantageously else we are to become a generation 
of misfits and discontents. This is especially true for the younger people. Through 
technology we have developed machines to direct the work of machines. We have 
developed leisure time but now we need to employ every ounce of ingenuity which we 
can muster to invest this idle time in the fullest development of human resources to 
renew our great American dream. 

We must learn to adjust ourselves to the ever changing pattern of farming 
and f amily life . 

In the U. S. two million farmers produce more than 90 per cent of the agri- 
cultural products used by 36, 000, 000 families while three million farm families pro- 
duce less than 10 per cent of agriculture products used for subsistence of four million 
families. Statistics will show that farms are becoming less and less subsistence 
farms and more and more commercial farms. Moreover, farms in Mississippi are 
increasing in size and decreasing in number. Further, they are becoming more 
highly productive and thus more highly efficient. Contrary to popular belief, farm- 
ing is becoming more important rather than less important. But no longer can a 
farmer afford the luxury of operating a farm on hap-hazard, rule of the then basis. 
The very competitive nature of farming demands that they be operated on a business- 
like basis. 

The more or less day-to-day contract between families in a close-knit com- 
munity or neighborhood of the late 19th century is gone forever. We must adjust our- 
selves to the tendency toward urbanization. 

5. We must adjust ourselves to advancements in the educational requirements 
finding good jobs. Consider these facts: 

a. Universal college education has already become inevitable in America— 
although it will not be accepted for another generation. 

b. In 1900 the average American child left school when he had finished ele- 
mentary school. 

c. By 1930 his children knew that they needed to stay in school until they had 
reached about 15 years of age if they were to get the kinds of jobs that they wanted. 

d. In 1960 four young people out of five took a high school diploma, two out 
of five were enrolling in college, one in five was actually earning a B. A. degree, and 
one in twenty was going to graduate school. The average age for starting to work had 

risen to I s . 

e. By 1990 automation will have installed a higher proportion of the popula- 
tion in white-collar jobs, and built-in unemployment will probably assure that any- 
one competing for such job will have to claim some sort of college experience. The- 
average age for starting to work will almost certainly have risen to 21 and people 
seeking top professional jobs will have to stay in graduate school well beyond this age 
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6. We must adjust ourselves to the inevitability of a universal system of 
values. Traditionally we have not been too concerned with the central care of the 
American democratic tradition. But at a time when even the most backward peoples 
of the world are campaigning for equality of opportunity, can we do less? We must 
accept and respect the supreme worth of the individual in society; we must realize 
the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man; we must be taught to respect the 
rights of others, to appreciate human and racial differences. We must engender 
self-respect and to expect, even demand from others, this respect for ourselves. 

7. We must adjust to the idea that we do not have answers to all of the 
questions of our time. For instance, we are on the threshold of a technological 
break through in the world but we haven't the faintest idea as to how to make it 
work in all parts of the world. We do not know whether this idea will be desirable 
for all people. There are a few so-called eternal truths but in reality the truths 
which most vitally affect the social economic lives of people are by no means eter- 
nal. We must adjust ourselves continually to even the changing nature of the theory 
of knowledge . 
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BUILDING GOOD FAMILY LIFE 

By Malinda C. Robinson, Negro Home Demonstration Agent 
Warren County, Vicksburg, Mississippi 



Family life is the most important of all human experiences. Therefore, we 
need to recognize its full value to each family members. All around us daily, the 
newspapers and radio present stories of human failure and frustration. We should 
not let these cause undue alarm but make us concerned about the well-being of our 
family members. 

Modern living and its streamlined speed puts great pressure upon all of us 
today. Even the young children are not exempt. All things and living conditions are 
more complex and bring challenges. If we can meet these challenges, it does bring 
satisfaction. Difficulties in family life are indications that we have not adjusted to 
the pressures placed upon us. These difficulties might include dissention, illness, 
both mental and physical and anti- social behavior. 

Research shows that childhood experiences have a great influence upon the 
amount of success we can have in our personal lives. Home environments mean 
something more than physical features of the home, the size of the rooms and the 
arrangement of the furniture. Remember, it includes the human environment, too. 
The ideals and standards of those in the home become a part of the human environ- 
ment. What the parents and grandparents do, say and believe influence the children 
greatly and the adults more than we often realize. Again we might say attitudes are 
caught and not taught. The kind of relationships that we can develop among our own , 
family members play an important part in our daily happiness and long time success 
in living. The little things of everyday life have a great bearing. Think how differ- 
ently Mom feels when Dad says, "My, these biscuits are good" and when he says, "W 
can't' you make biscuits like my mother?" This is a little thing yet Mom's feelings 

and actions are influenced by it. In turn, her actions toward others are influenced. 

/ 
We can not get away from human needs. 

If we have good relationships in the family it carries into the community. 
This is important because the community is the home of our home. We can not sepa 
rate the influences of the home and community.. 

All of the way from infancy to old age are many important human needs to 
be met. The extent to which these needs are met will determine how well we suc- 
ceed in building good family life. Research is telling us much about man's needs. 
We know more about physical needs. We want family members at all ages to have 
physical health to provide stamina. We know that this demands proper nutrition, 
good housing and sanitation and suitable clothing. Others would add safety habits 
and we should never neglect good balance between activity and rest. The importance 
of physical well being can not be forgotten in considering social and emotional needs 

We need to clearly understand and remember that family life is an experi- 
ence through which we develop our emotional stability and our pattern for humann 
relationships. 
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The fundamental needs of each family member must be met within the home if 
we build good family life. The child should be given deep and sincere love and affect- 
ion. He needs to have ample opportunity to be important and to be valued for his own 
worth. He needs to find satisfaction in work and accomplishment. Above all he must 
be accepted because he is a person, and because he belongs to that particular family. 
Unless these basic needs are met satisfactorily his security is threatened. 

Concern for the rights of others is an important factor in building good fami- 
ly life. In a democracy each member is important and at the same time he recogniz- 
es the importance and rights of all other members .... Each parent and each child 
in meeting his own needs must have them tempered by his appreciation of and concern 
for the worth of others. 

Learning to live with others is one of our most vital needs. The kind of rela- 
tionships which exist between children and parents establish the pattern that will be 
carried over to others in school, on the job, in community life, and ultimately in Mar- 
riage. Children learn to give and take or to dominate and be dominated. They learn 
to accept readily their roles of men and women if they have seen these roles bring 
satisfaction to their parents. If these are positive, satisfying and constructive the sub- 
sequent relationships are good. Destructive and unsatisfactory relations established 
early with parents also carry over to the other people . 

Getting along with brothers and sisters is more important than many parents 
realize. Competition among brothers and sisters unless understood and constructive- 
ly directed can establish relationships which are undemocratic and destructive. 

Every member of the family has the right to participate in the group and 
should have a voice in guidance and direction of the family according to age and abil- 
'ity. Family conclaves are true democracies in certain families but in others they 
are formalities which deceive no one, especially the children. 

Maintenance of a balance between achieving personal satsifactions and work- 
ing for the group is another important factor. Every individual must find many per- 
sonal satisfactions. At the same time he must be aware of what is good for the 
family group. Helping children to find and maintain a balance between these two is 
the responsibility which faces every family. When a child learns that family needs 
are also his needs in addition to his more individual and personal desires, he has 
taken on a concept that is one of the basic principles operating in democratic living. 

We need wholesome living habits, desirable attitudes toward people and 
things. Each family needs to develop a plan for living which makes it possible for 
basic human needs to be met. This material is prepared to help us think through our 
Problems in meeting needs thus building good family life. When this is done we have 
faith in ourselves and others. This faith or plan for living should make it possible 
for us to face life and meet difficulties as they come along. The home is the ideal 
place for training in living. 

A part of man's needs are social. Some of these are met within the home, 
but some experience must be met beyond the home. Whether these weaken or streng- 
then his personality may depend upon the experiences he has had in his home and on 
attitudes developed there. 
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Family life is good when it meets our needs as a family group and as indivi- 
duals. It develops the individual and brings to him an understanding of the interde- 
pendence of himself and others. We need to strive not only to make a living but to 
build lives and to live a full life each day. As we study the experiences needed we 
can set up some goals or aims for our family life and and plan some definite means 
of meeting needs. 



EXCERPTS FROM THE SPEECH MADE BY MR. CHESTER OWENS DURING THE 
FARMERS' CONFERENCE. MR. OWENS IS COUNTY AGENT FOR HINDS COUNTY. 

"The foundation is laid but not yet finished. I would like to make this 
foundation more stable. 

"The first thing that I would like to do is to give my farm friends a break. 
Farmers feel that they have not been given a fair break in the distribution of mon- 
ey. Many of you have not received a fair break because you have not managed your 
home right. 

"Agriculture is the most important occupation that we have in America. 
You, the farmers, are responsible. You are the backbone of this civilization of 
America. You are providing the breadbasket for everybody despite their occupa- 
tion. 

"Pointers to help to build the bridge to success in farming are: 

1. Health — For some reason we don't realize the importance of health 
until we start losing it. All of us should guard our health for, once we lose it, it 
is pretty hard to restore. 

2. Soil Management-- You must know the ability of the land in order to 
produce. The only way that you can arrive at good sound business management, 
you must know its ability to produce. All you have to do is to take those fields 
that you have planted corn, cotton, or any other crop and take a few spoons of 
the soil to a soil analyzer and let him tell you how to get the yield that you would 
like to have. 

"Many times we have the custom of using certain fertilizer because some- 
one else uses it. Your farm may not need it. 

"Out of 6, 000 farmers in Hinds County, only 600 have had their soil test- 
ed. But, until you come to know your soil and work toward the end product that 
it will produce, you are not giving yourself a break; you are cheating yourself. " 



GUESTS AT THE CONFERENCE 
Female 44 Male . . 35 
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Prelude 

Song "America" 
Scripture & Prayer 
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Introduction of Discussant 
Discussant 
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Speaker 
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and Announcements 



Utica Junior College Band 
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S CH E D U L E 
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AMERICA 

My country tis of thee, Sweet land of liberty, 
Of the 3 I 3ing: Land where my fathers died; 
Land of the Pilgrims pride, 
From every mountain side Let freedom ring. 



My native country, thee, Land of the noble free. 
Thy name I love; I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills, 
My heart with rapture thrills, Like that above. 
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FARMERS' CONFERENCE 



FOREWORD 



The purpose of the 1964 Farmers' Conference is two- 
fold: It is the continuation of the Farmers' Conference and 
at the same time it commemorates the life and work of the 
founder of this institution, the late William H. Holtzclaw. 



The Farmers' Conference is a continuous expression 
of the philosophy of the founder. Naturally, through the years 
the Farmers' Conference has taken on new dimensions and 
meets new needs. It is one td me of the year when we bring 
all people of the community, as well as beyond the community 
to count their blessings and plot new directions in their day 
by day living. Through the Farmers' Conference we enrich 
the farm family, strengthen agriculture and improve the rural 
school. It is a time when lay farmers and specialists, as well 
as rural sociologists and rural livers come together for mutual 
strength . 



The history af Farmers' Conference has been the history 
of the growth and development of this community. It is a fine 
expression of the role of the institution that lifts the commun- 
ity where it is located. It has been a personal inspiration to 
me to have participated in many of the conferences. 



I hope that all persons who read this report will be 
benefitted by it . 



WALTER WASHINGTON 

President 

Utica Junior College 
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SCHEDULE 

9:00-10:00 Registration 

10:00-11:30 General Assembly 

11:30-12:30 Lunch (Served in Gym) 



MENU 

Fried Chicken English Peas 

Potato Salad Bread 

Peach Halves 
Cokes 
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ASSEMBLY PROGRAM 



Prelude Utica Junior College Band 

Mr. Louis Lee, Director 

Song, "America" Audience 

Scripture and Prayer Reverend Lamar Yates, Pastor 

Water Valley Baptist Church 
Utica, Mississippi 

Selection Utica Junior College Choir 

Miss Janet Dozier, Directress 

Introduction of Discussant Mr. J. W. Owens 

Discussant Mrs. Sadie Weir 

Home Demonstration Agent 
Columbus, Mississippi 

Selection Utica Junior College Choir 

Introduction of Speaker Mr. Walter Washington, President 

Utica Junior College 

Sp ea k er Mr. A. A. Alexander 

Assistant Supervisor 
Negro Education 
Jackson, Mississippi 

Selection Utica Junior College Band 

Recognition of Visitors 

and Announcements Mr. Arthur H. Kinnard, Dean 

Utica Junior College 

Postlude . Utica Junior College Band 
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AMERICA 



My country tis of thee, Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing; Land where my fathers died; 
Land of the Pilgrims pride, 
From every mountain side, Let freedom ring. 

My native country, thee, Land of the noble free, 
Thy name I love; I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills, 
My heart with rapture thrills, Like that above. 




THE DISCUSSANT: Mrs. Sadie Weir, who resides in Columbus, Mississippi, has 
taught courses at Fisk University and Morgan College. Her work in areas of food 
and home programing has been outstanding. Presently, she is a Home Demonstra- 
tion Agent in Lowndes County. 
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Mr. Hutchins, President Washington, Mr. Alexander, Platform 
Guests, Faculty, Students, and Farm Friends: 

It was with a great deal of pleasure that I accepted the invitation 
to come to Utica today to participate in your Annual Farmers' Conference Day 
Observance. It is a special pleasure to bring you some information on "Making 
Meals Easy from Commodity Foods". I find it a great necessity in Lowndes 
County, where I am located, and I have a general knowledge that it is a necessity 
all over Mississippi. 

Surplus or Commodity Foods are given a number of families in our 
communities. We frequently find that many families use these products to feed 
their "Swine" and Poultry instead of preparing them for family use. This points 
up the fact that there may not only be a lack of knowledge of the nutritional values 
of these foods, but also a lack of knowledge of appetizing methods of preparing 
them. 

Today, I plan to give you some examples of how rice, yellow corn 
meal, peanut butter, canned pork, dried eggs, beans, milk and cheese may be 
used to prepare nutritious meals. 

Family meals mean different things to different people. What we 
serve depends on the families' likes and dislikes. We can serve better meals if we 
learn how to make better use of what we have. Our one aim is to satisfy and nour- 
ish our families. Each day, our meals should include some of the Basic Four 
Food Groups. 

Let's check some recipes and plan some meals. Start with the main 
dish for the heaviest meal of the day. Select vegetables and fruit that go well with 
the main dish. Try to include the favorite of the individual family members on dif- 
ferent days. Consider the needs of the little children as well as the older members 
of the family. Breakfast and lunch are also important and should be carefully plan- 
ned. Be sure to check your meals to see if the total food needs of the family are 
met each day. You will notice under the table we have displayed the commodity pro- 
ducts used in this recipe. 

I have asked Mrs. Washington to assist me with these demonstrations. 
Will you come forward now Mrs. Washington. 

Our first demonstration is POEK ROLL. 

This dish is a favorite in most of the families I work with. It uses 
this canned meat in another way. We have used this canned meat by adding barbe- 
que sauce, white potatoes, onions, and making brown hash. Today, we are making 
Pork Roll. 

Let's think of what we can serve with this Pork Roll. I would sug- 
gest Green Beans, Baked Potatoes, Pickled Beets, Milk and Oatmeal Cookies or 
Cup Cakes. You may add corn bread if your family must have bread. 
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Our next demonstration is Spanish Rice. To save time, all of the 
ingredients have been measured. The garlic, onions, and bell pepper have been 
minced. The sausage has been prepared and the sausage fat is used to sautee the 
onions, garlic and bell peppers. Add the tomatoes and salt. Mix with the other in- 
gredients. Add the rice last. Cover and cook at a low temperature until rice ab- 
sorbs the tomato juice. This will take 15 minutes. 

While the Spanish rice is cooking, I am going to make Egg Pastry. 
I have enjoyed using this egg pastry because the 4-H'ers always have to roll their 
pie crust several times before it gets to the pie pan. This extra rolling does not 
effect the crust as it turns out to be a very good product when finished. 

In this recipe, I'll use Lard because it makes the best pie crust. 
We have sifted the flour and salt together — adding one cup lard and mix with a 
blender. I am adding the lard to the flour. If you do not have a blender, use two 
knives and cut the lard until the mixture looks like corn meal. Beat the egg 
slightly, add the vinegar and water; then add this mixture gradually to the dry in- 
gredients. Mix just enough to hold the dough together. You can wrap in wax paper 
and store in the refrigerator or roll out what you need on a lightly floured board . 

This is a pie made earlier with the egg pastry. 

I want to suggest that dishes made with dried eggs should be thorough- 
ly cooked. Do not use dried eggs in an egg-milk drink, uncooked salad dressings, 
ice cream, omelets, or soft custard puddings cooked on top of the stove. Generally 
speaking, it is best to bake foods containing dried eggs. Store unopened or opened 
cans of whole dried eggs in the refrigerator. Always keep cans closed tightly. 

Some days we do not feel like cooking a dessert. I have a good 
Bakeless Cookie that can be made very quickly and is tasty. (Here Mrs. Weir 
read recipes for Bakeless Cookies, Apple Sauce Cake, and Red Velvet Cake. 

Baked beans can be very tasty if properly cooked. They can be 
cooked quicker if soaked for an hour or longer. They can be boiled for 45 minutes 
and afterwards they can be baked and made into a loaf or patties. Since beans are 
rich in Proteins, you can use them as a main dish or meat substitute. You can add 
slaw or mixed vegetable salad, milk and apple sauce cake for dessert or ginger- 
bread. This meal will be tasty as well as attractive. 

(Since bread is a necessity in some households, Mrs. Weir gives 
this recipe:) 

YELLOW CORN MEAL 

Add 5 tablespoons flour to 1 cup of yellow cornmeal and you will have 
good corn bread every time. For a variety, use Spoon Bread and Cheese. 

APPLE CHEESE CRISP: 

In this recipe, I will use: 
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1 qt. Applesauce 

1 tsp. cinnamon 

2 cups water 

l/4 cup lemon juice 
2 cups grated cheese 



2 cups sugar 
2 cups flour 
1/4 tsp. salt 
1 cup Oleo 



Put applesauce in greased pan. Sprinkle with cinnamon. Blend 
lemon juice and water, pour over apple sauce. Make topping by combining sugar, 
flour, and salt. Work in Oleo to form a crumbly mixture and add grated cheese. 
Cover applesauce with topping and pat down firmly. Bake in a moderate pven 
(350 degrees) for 30 to 40 minutes. 

Housewives do try out these recipes and your family will enjoy 
every meal that you prepare. 

DO YOU HAVE QUESTIONS? 

I do want to thank Mrs. Washington for assisting me with the 
demonstration. 



Again, I have enjoyed sharing with you some of the foods that we eat 
daily in the homes and lunch rooms of Lowndes County. 




PICTURED ABOVE is Mrs. Weir, assisted by Mrs. Carolyn Washington, as she 
prepares the demonstration of Bakeless Cookies. 

Below is a comment made by an attentive on-looker: "We are happy to have such a 
qualified person come to us. Her demonstrations were well planned, and timely; 
they were practical and thorough. I feel they were quite beneficial to any housewife 
interested in serving her family wholesome, well-balanced meals. " 
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Mr. A. A. Alexander, a native of Brookhaven and past principal of Alexander High 
School which bears his name, did his undergraduate work at Jackson State College 
and received his Master's Degree from Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 
He is presently serving as Assistant Coordinator of Negro Education in Mississippi. 
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President Washington, Faculty, Rural People of Hinds County, Stu- 
dents and Friends, I feel it an honor to have been invited to speak to you on this 
occasion. 

First, I want to pay a special compliment to President Washington and 
his faculty here at this school. We have confidence and the highest respect for the 
fine program of education carried on here under his guidance. Mr. Washington knows 
the high esteem I hold for him. 

I want to congratulate your rural people for working with the school 
here in carrying on this tradition which has value even more than when first start- 
ed by Dr. Holtzclaw. 

I want you to accept me as an educator and one who knows rural life. 

As a thought of meditation, let us consider this: "Jumping a ditch is 
a simple act. The important thing is to jump far enough to clear it. To jump only 
half way is to miss. To jump ninety-nine percent of the way is also to miss. The 
only way to jump a ditch is to jump all the way cross. " — William J. Hughes 

Leadership today, as has always been, if it is good, is a com- 
plete jump. It is a complete surrender and giving of self in commitment and 
dedication to the Cause which we represent. Leadership for us is to use every 
nerve and effort to reach every requirement for that which is best in the educative 
process for not the living of these days but for the living of days to come. To go only 
part of the way is to miss. The surrender of all personal gratification and selfish 
motives must be unconditionally surrendered. True leadership cannot serve God 
and mammon too, any more than a cold war can be won by manufacturing "hot 
weapons. " The social order calls for a new image in leadership which will result 
in re-awakening of serving which will minister to human beings on the highest cul- 
tural plane. 

I would suggest to you seven things to do to have a successful life: 
(1) Aim high, (2) Plan well, (3) Work hard, (4) Love people, (5) Common sense, 
(6) Money in your pocket, (7) God in your heart. 

We must improve our rural living, we must improve our education; 
and to improve these we need good leadership and hard work. 

IMPROVING RURAL LIVING THROUGH AGRICULTURE . Agricul- 
ture is Mississippi's largest single industry. It provides employment for more than 
one-half of our people and accounts for over 30 per cent of the total income of the 
state. 

Mississippi prospers only when its farmers prosper. The economic 
and social welfare of its total population is dependent upon the economic status of 
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the farmers. The welfare of the farmers is dependent upon their knowledge of agri- 
culture; their skills in mechanics; their desire to be successful farmers; and their 
leadership ability. 

WE MUST HAVE LEADERSHIP IN OUR RURAL COMMUNITY. Voca- 
tional agricultural education is designed to increase the knowledge, develop the skills, 
motivate the desires and develop those qualities of leadership that farmers should 
possess in order that they may make their maximum contribution to the society in 
which they live. 

Vocational agricultural education is an integral part of the public 
high school program. High school boys enrolled in vocational agriculture classes 
also study English, mathematics, natural and social sciences, etc., that are re- 
quired for high school graduation. The courses in vocational agriculture for adult 
farmers are designed to give training to those farmers enrolled that will improve 
their farming status and raise their economic and social levels. 

The proper use of land and natural resources is a big factor in the 
growth and development of our State. Vocational agricultural education is striving 
to train farmers and farm boys in this proper use. The two powerful forces, land 
and farmers, fused together for the best use of each constitute the surest and safest 
future of our state. Vocational agricultural education, through its application of 
scientific knowledge and skills to practical farming, is gearing the land and farmers 
together for a better Mississippi. This also includes home economics for our young 
women. 

The 346 public high schools of the State that include vocational agri- 
culture in their curriculum provide special buildings and facilities for the teaching 
of vocational agriculture. A classroom equipped and supplied with an agricultural 
library and certain scientific teaching devices is an essential part of a vocational 
agriculture program. A farm mechanics shop equipped to give training in the skills 
required by the farmers is also a necessary part of a program of instruction in 
agriculture. The equipment includes such items as welding machines, tool fitting 
machinery, wood working machines, equipment for concrete instruction, fence 
building, farm electricity and other mechanical jobs that are needed to be done on 
the farms of the community. All this will assist in the improvement of rural liv- 
ing. 

IMPROVEMENT IS EVERYBODY'S BUSINESS. When a group accepts 
the task of improving living in its community, when it devotes itself to the task of 
developing people who are inspired and skilled in the processes of democratic probler 
solving, when it sees these purposes within the framework of man's interrelations 
with his environment — it becomes inevitably a "community group. " It selects and 
teaches such knowledge as is needed to understand the community and points out what 
can be done to make it better. It applies what is learned to the conditions within the 
community. It stimulates appreciations of what the community could become. It 
works with other agencies to bring about improvement. It recognizes that its job is 
a year-round task, and that much of its work will be done far from the centralized 
meeting place. It appreciates that its task is never completed, and that any achieve- 
ment is a call for greater endeavor. It works with all the people of the community, 
not children alone. It applies to the problems all the influence, information, skill, 
and technology that the community has or can secure. 
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Such a group cooperates with other agencies that are striving to 
improve community life, adapting the directness of its leadership role to the status 
of leadership in the community. If there is a community council, it serves as an 
active participant in such a council; and it constantly improves its ability to serve 
the community as a source of guidance in increasing the competence of individuals 
and the group as a whole. 

In my opinion, if we are to meet the needs of agriculture in the gen- 
erations ahead, our education program in agriculture should not be neglected. The 
small farmers should be concerned about their education and that of their children 
and their children's children. Few of us are doing now what we know to do. The 
wise man accepts change and adapts improved practices. The fool ignores the 
things that he knows are best and fails to carry out improved practices. 

Farming is a profession that requires knowledge, wisdom, skills and 
energy. These are things that cannot be quickly acquired and secured. They are 
things that have to be worked upon. A boy will not accept the wisdom of his father. 
He has to learn himself. An old man with years of experience and wisdom cannot 
hand that wisdom to a young man. A young man cannot acquire wisdom without a 
helper. I would like to urge that each of you put into practice those things that have 
been proven to be good and economical in order that your standard of living might 
be raised and that of the entire community uplifted. 

WHAT CAN EDUCATION DO? Education, today, must be keenly 
value conscious. It must recognize the things that are to be changed and those that 
should remain. The task is no longer the simple responsibility of transmitting to 
the present, the ideas and notions of the past, rather it is a matter of both selecting, 
testing and re-evaluating the past in order to encourage change where change is most 
important. 

It is right to have respect for the customs and traditions of our 
fathers but to stand for these at all costs might mean that we tend to block social 
progress and worship at the tomb of the dead instead of facing the rising sun of hu- 
man progress. It becomes the painful duty of enlightened educators to discourage 
meaningless and out worn traditions in the interest of social growth and progress. 

When I was a boy on my father's farm, we were not ready for a trip 
to town until we had put corn in the vehicle in which we were traveling. That corn 
was to sustain the horses for the journey to and from town. But it would be a waste 
of time and energy and someone would accuse us of being slightly off in the upper 
story if we formed the habit of putting corn in the rear of a car every time we went 
to the city. Gas and not corn is now the fuel for locomotion. The automobile, for 
the most part, has taken the place of the wagon. While this illustration may be or- 
dinary and crude, it reveals how much more crude it is to stick to customs and tra- 
ditions when they no longer serve the purpose for which they were brought into be- 
ing. 

Not only must we encourage changes for the better, but we should, 
with some determination, resist that change which tends to destroy that which we 
consider to be worthy and good. This brings us to the point of finding some per- 
manent values to which we may be loyal though other things around us are chang- 
ing. I hasten to point out what seems to me to be some values to which we may 
still be loyal as citizens of the nation and of the world: 
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We must tell our parents to keep our children in school. We must 
tell our principals as educational leaders in our State to give you their support. We 
must tell our co-workers that there is credit for everybody when a good job has been 
done. And let us tell ourselves, to secure a mirror daily, look at ourselves and be 
sure when the day is over, you have given your best. 

In this age, we must develop a consciousness of thrift. We must 
make it a habit to spend less than what we make. This is a simple formula for suc- 
cess and happiness. Spend less than you make. 

In this Atomic Age our plans must be well laid and our objectives 
clear. Our leaders must want to get things done. There has been too much lost 
motion in our activities, too much talk, and not enough work. 

Our leaders must keep pace with a changing world. Their vision 
must be clear. For "where there is no vision, the people perish. " We have been 
a victim of this too long. 

ALL WORK AND NO PLAY MAKES A DULL BOY. Recreation is a 
vital phase in the life of any individual. The Future Farmer organization contributes 
to this phase of living. Activities participated in by future farmers are father and 
son banquets, string bands, quartets, community singing, picnics, barbecues, 
camps, etc. Perhaps the Negro future farmers could make additions to the Flora 
Parrish 4-H camp or Boy Scouts Camp; or, perhaps, help bear expenses of op- 
erating one of them; thus entitling them use of the facilities. 

Everything I have said so far has either touched upon vocational 
education or reflected its status and effectiveness, not only in America but in the 
world. I have sketched its critical importance in our national life; the demands 
upon it made by technology, and the pressures upon it from our population growth 
and mobility, and from urbanization and tensions. 

Only a rising general educational level and an increasing skill com- 
petence of individuals will provide the power to meet and overcome our challenges. 
Education, which includes the concept of vocational education, is thus the key to the 
future, but it is, itself, also a major challenge. By our attitudes toward it, we re- 
veal our attitudes toward the dignity, rights and worth of individuals. By our grasp 
of its aims and its problems, we reveal our view of the world and of our personal 
place in it. 



Today's requirement for a diversified program is a serious challenge 
to education. It bears down hard on the curriculum. It involves all of our tradi- 
tional reverence for the classics, our insight into the present intellectual output, 
our discrimination about practical matters, and our judgment about tomorrow. 

There is another equally serious need for diversification of the cur- 
riculum. This demand also comes from the range and variety of ability and interest 
within our school age population. If a school caters only to the intellectually elite, 
the demands upon it are somewhat restricted, although not as much as some per- 
sons believe. But if the school is to educate the whole population, the school pro- 
gram must accommodate the whole population to be served. Unless we are to ac- 
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cept the concept of a class society with an intellectual elite and a mass of un-edu- 
cated, intellectually lower classes, we must meet the needs of all youth. 

The final challenge within education is the challenge of our beliefs 
and values. Do we want what we need enough to pay for it? Do we really believe 
in the right of every child to maximum development ? Or do we want to develop a 
few children, and waste others? Do we really believe in the worth and dignity of 
each and every individual ? 

This is the central issue. This is the fundamental challenge. This 
is the ultimate question. This is the choice we have to make. It is going to cost 
money and time and continuing public interest. 

The challenge — vocational education — is the challenge of our way of 
life. It appears to be a cultural and economic challenge. Actually it is a moral 
issue, challenging our basic, beliefs. 

My friends, our work has only begun. We would be false to the vir- 
tues of our separate traditions were we to lack the imagination, the vigor and the 
devotion demanded by the world of 1964. The Age of Education is your age. It is 
not the preserverance of science, or of the humanities, or of any one discipline. 
It holds the hope of learning to all Americans for whom training has become es- 
sential to rewarding employment, and what is more, in a time of international 
terror, it offers survival to a proud people who have scorned ignorance as they 
scorned slavery around the world. 

Yes friends, our work has only begun. 
You can climb to the top of the loftiest hill 

If you work ! 
You can make yourself and your country whatever you will 

If you work ! 
A faith you must have rooted deep in your soul, 
A purpose unshaken, a firm self-control, 
Strive on without ceasing, 
You'll reach the goal, 

If you work ! 
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MR. A. A. ALEXANDER as he addressed the Conference. 
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FOREWORD 



The purpose of the 1965 Farmers' Conference is two- 
fold. It is the continuation of the Farmers' Conference and at 
the same time it commemorates the life and work of the founder 
of this institution, the late William H. Holtzclaw. 



The Farmers' Conference is a continuous expression 
of the philosophy of the founder. Naturally, through the years 
the Farmers' Conference has taken on new dimensions and meets 
new needs. It is one time of the year when we bring all people 
of the community, as well as beyond the community to count their 
blessings and plot new directions in their day by day living. 
Through the Farmers' Conference we enrich the farm family, 
strengthen agriculture and improve the rural school. It is a 
time when lay farmers and specialists, as well as rural livers 
come together for mutual strength. 



The history of Farmers' Conference has been the his- 
tory of the growth and development of this community. It is a 
fine expression of the role of the institution that lifts the com- 
munity where it is located. It has been a personal inspiration 
to me to have participated in many of the conferences. 



I hope that all persons who read this report will be 
benefitted by it. 



WALTER WASHINGTON 

Pr e sid ent 

Utica Junior College 
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SCHEDULE 
9:30 - 11:30 A.M Momin S General SeSSi ° n 

11-30 - 100 Lunch ( Served in °y m ) 

1-00 - 200 P M Afternoon General Session 



MENU 

Barbecue Chicken Potato Salad on Lettuce 

Peach Halves Rolls 

M i 1 k 
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MORNING GENERAL SESSION 

9:30 - 11:30 A.M. 

Mr. J. W. Owens, Presiding 

Prelude Mrs. Ouida Kinnard 

College Organist 

Invocation Mrs. Lillian Frazier 

Prayer Response College Choir 

Miss Janet Dozier, Directress 

Song America 

Occasion Mr. J. W. Owens 

Music College Band 

Mr. Louis Lee, Director 

Introduction of Speaker President Walter Washington 

Speaker Mr. J - Hall Bolden 

Director of Public Relations 

Mississippi Valley State College 

Itta Bena, Mississippi 

Song College Choir 

Introduction of Demonstrator Mr. Robert Moreland 

Demonstration, "First Aid" Mr. Robert Cooper 

Asst . State Extension Worker 

Announcements Dean Arthur H. Kinnard, Jr. 

Postlude Mrs. Ouida Kinnard 
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AFTERNOON GENERAL SESSION 
1:00 - 2:00 P.M. 
Mr. Dennis Jackson, Presiding 



Prelude Mrs. Ouida Kinnard 

College Organist 



Song Girls' Ensemble 

Mrs. Ouida Kinnard, Directress 



Introduction of Demonstrator Mrs. Annie Jackson 

Demonstration Mrs. Sadie Weir 

Associate Extension Home Economist 

"Commodity Foods" 

Song Girls' Ensemble 

Remarks President Walter Washington 

Postlude Mrs. Ouida Kinnard 

College Organist 

FINALE 

NOTE: Dinner will be served in the Gymnasium at 11:30 A.M. 
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AMERICA 



My country tis of thee, Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I song; Land where my fathers died; 
Land of the Pilgrims pride, 
From every mountain side, Let freedom ring. 

My native country, thee, Land of the noble free, 
Thy name I love; I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills, 
My heart with rapture thrills, Like that above. 




MR J HALL BOLDEN, A. B. degree, Alcorn A & M College, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois. He is presently Director of Public Relations at Mis- 
sissippi Valley State College. 
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STRIVING FOR EXCELLENCE 
by J. Hall Bolden 

President Washington, platform guests, members of the faculty, fellow farm- 
ers, students and visiting friends: 

I bring greetings from President J. H. White and new students from Utica who 
came in my office to tell you hello. 

I want to pay special tribute to the late Mr. William Holtzclaw, the founder of 
this institution and to President Washington, who is a great administrator and who has 
contributed greatly to this school. And I want you to support Mr. Washington in his 
efforts to achieve excellence in this modern age. 

There has been an urge to achieve excellence in every walk of life. I can re- 
member what it meant to irrigate a crop and couldn't. I can remember when it was 
talked about driving corn to the market, when it was hauled. 

Farming has become a big business. We no longer have to cater to the an- 
cient ways of it because we have modern machines now. 

Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to suffer the 
stings and arrows of outrageous fortune, or to take arms 
against a sea of troubles, and by opposing end them? 
To die: to sleep; No more; and by a sleep to say we end 
The heart-ache and the thousand natural shocks That 

flesh is heir to 

— Shakespeare 

We are going to have to prepare ourselves for farming or suffer the archaic 
ways of our predecessors who were the backbone to it. 

I'm not an agriculturist, but if I had to farm again, I believe I could. If we 
are going to merge into a great civilization, we are going to have to use our county 
agents and our agricultural experts. 

We should educate our children to achieve excellence in every phase of ag- 
riculture. We live in a time when we have to compete. Farming is just as im- 
portant as going to the moon. We need the food and nutrition produced by our farm- 
ers in order to have the energy for other things. There should, of course, be 
innate ability to do what we want to do, if we are going to be successful. We have 
to have that drive and urge, because the day of mediocracy is out if you're to achieve 
excellence. 

You know we live in an extraordinary time where science and religion seem 
to be the goal of everyone; let us also think of agriculture. 

If we are going to plow that field , plow it like Raphael and Michaelangelo 
painted. 
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"Good name in man and woman, dear my lord, 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls; — " 

— Shakespeare 



If we prepare ourselves, if we understand what others say that we are, we 
are then on the march for leading the guiding light for others to come. 
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THE DISCUSSANT: MRS. SADIE WEIR, who is an Associate Extension Home Econo 
mist in Columbus, Mississippi, has taught courses at Fisk University and Morgan 
College. Here she demonstrates as Mrs. Annie Jackson looks on. 
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Mr. Jackson, President Washington, Platform Guests, Students, Faculty and 
Farm Friends: 

To return to Utica and the Annual Farmers' Conference for the second time in 
succession is indeed an honor and a great enjoyment. I am deeply gratified to think 
that these demonstrations on foods are serving an essential purpose to the many farm 
families receiving and not receiving surplus or commodity foods. If you can recall, 
last year we did demonstrations on ways to use surplus flour, yellow corn meal, pea- 
nut butter, canned pork, dried eggs, beans, milk and cheese. Today, I wish to con- 
tinue, and give special emphasis to rice and beans and add meats, desserts and salads. 

RICE is a very versatile food brought to this country in the 17th Century from 
the Orient. Today the irrigated soils of Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, and California 
produce most of the rice that we eat. It can be used as a cereal, vegetable, base for 
dessert, stuffing, soup thickener, or casserole ingredient. Along with the surplus 
rice that we receive, it can be found in several types: brown, wild, white, curried, 
herb, saffron, jambalya, and rice-a-roni. Good rice has these qualities: 

1. perfect, whole dry grains, distinct and separate 

2 . a full flavored taste 

3. a fluffy, snow white appearance . 

4. a volume of three to four times the uncooked amount 

Rice belongs in the carbohydrates group as it is a starch foodstuff. 

Dried beans and peas were described in the first record of the Egyptians. 
Lentils were fed the young children liberally since it was thought that they "enlight- 
ened their minds, opened their hearts, and rendered them cheerful." 

There are about 75 kinds of dried beans and peas in use in this country to- 
day. Some are navy beans, limas, small and large, great northern beans, kidney 
beans, pinto and soybeans. Soybeans are used as a staple food in China. 

Beans have many advantages: they require no peeling or paring, there 
are no edible parts to be discarded, easily stored and can be used interchangeably 
in recipes and fortunately, they are a very good source of protein. 

Many cooks do magic with beans when they have the flair for seasonings, a 
little imagination and use correct cooking methods. Lima beans are excellent in 
casseroles. Pinto beans are ideal for chili and bean and meat combinations. The 
popular New England bean-pot filled with baked beans has been a real contribution 
to our national menu. 

Before we knew as much about nutrition as we do now, beans were soaked 
overnight. Now that two hours, preferably in warm water, is long and that longer 
just diminishes the flavor, minerals and vitamins. Actually, unsoaked beans can 
be added to boiling water and the soaking process eliminated entirely, but the beans 
have to be cooked much longer. They should be simmered until tender-tested with 
a fork and then add the seasoning. Good beans have these qualities: 

1. a meaty, tender texture. 

2. unbroken skins 

3. added interesting seasonings. 
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These seasonings may be bell pepper, onions, celery, meat, salt, pepper, 
and tomatoes, etc. 



Since many people have difficulty in cooking rice, our first demonstration 
will be with rice. 

RED BEANS AND RICE 

1/2 lb. seasoning bacon 1 lb. red beans 

1 cup minced onion 1 small bay leaf 

2 cups cooked rice 

Cut bacon into bite-sized pieces. Place in a saucepan and cook until partially 
browned. Pour off the fat which has cooked out of the bacon. Add the onions. Cook 
until slightly browned. Pour off any fat. Add the beans and bay leaf . Cover. Sim- 
mer 30 minutes. Add water only if mixture begins to stick. Stir occasionally. Stir 
in rice. Cover and cook until rice is hot. 



CHINESE FRIED RICE 

2 eggs 1 1/3 cups rice 
1/2 teaspoon salt 1/2 teaspoon salt 
Dash of pepper 11/3 cups water 

3 tablespoons finely chopped onion 

Beat eggs slightly. Add 1/2 teaspoon salt and the pepper. Melt butter in 
large skillet over low heat. Add egg mixture and fry slowly until firm, turning 
once. Remove from skillet and cut in thin strips. Saute' onion in butter remaining 
in skillet until lightly browned. Add rice, 1/2 teaspoon salt, and the water. Bring 
quickly to a boil over high heat. Cover and remove from heat. Let stand 5 minutes, 
add egg strips, soy sauce and sugar; mix lightly. Heat thoroughly. Serve at once. 
Makes about 4 servings. 

PINEAPPLE RICE 

1 1/3 cups rice 1/2 teaspoon salt 

1 1/3 cups pineapple juice and water 1/2 cup canned crushed 

pineapple 

Add rice and salt to boiling pineapple juice. Cover and remove from heat. 
Let stand 5 minutes. Just before serving, add pineapple and mix lightly with a fork. 
Serves 4. 



Displayed were other foods that would make the meal well balanced in the 
form of salads and desserts. These foods: 

1. No-Bake Cheese Cake 

2. Prune Cake 

3. Boston Brown Bread 

4. Cottage Cheese Salad Ring 

5. Golden Salad 
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6. Deviled Egg Mold 

7. Ginger Bread 

8. Cheese Stuffed Hamburgers 

9. Apricot Salad 



Mrs. Weir had timely demonstrations assisted by Mrs. Annie Jackson of 
the Utica Junior College Home Economics Department. 




MR. ROBERT COOPER is giving a demonstration on First Aid. This demonstration 
concerns itself with the parts of the human body and how to prevent accidents. 
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FACULTY AND FARMERS are jovial toward speaker's anecdote. 



GUESTS AT THE CONFERENCE 



Female 



30 



Male 20 
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FEBRUARY 24, 1966- 10:00-2:30 p.m. 
COLLEGE GYMNASIUM 



FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
10:00-11:00 a.m. 

Mr. D. L. Jackson, Presiding 

Prelude Mrs . Ouida Kinnard 

College Organist 

Invocation Mrs. D. W. L. Davis 

Prayer Response College Choir 

Mr. B. Richmond, Director 

Occasion Mr. D. L. Jackson 

Music College Band 

Mr. Louis Lee,Director 

Introduction of Speaker Dean A. H. Kinnard 

Speaker Mr. Jerry Holtzclaw 

Technician 

Tuskegee Institute 

Tu3kegee, Alabama 

Song College Choir 

Mr. B. Richmond, Director 

Announcements Dean A. H. Kinnard 

Pcstlude Mr3. Ouida Kinnard 

College Organist 
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Introduction of Consultants Mr. J. W. Owens 
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United States Department of Agriculture 
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Beef & Swine Consultant Mr. Chester Owens 
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Remarks Dean A. H. Kinnard 
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Mrs. Annie Jackson 

Mrs . Juanita Brown 
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Postlude Mrs. Ouida Kinnard 
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FOREWORD 



The purpose of the 1967 Farmers' Conference is two- 
fold. It is the continuation of the Farmers' Conference 
and at the same time it commemorates the life and work 
of the founder of this institution, the late William H. 
Holtzclaw . 

The Farmers' Conference is a continuous expression 
of the philosophy of the founder. Naturally, through the 
years the Farmers' Conference has taken on new dimensions 
and has met new needs. It is one time of the year when 
we bring all people of the community, as well as beyond 
the community to count their blessings and plot new 
directions in their day by day living. Through the Farmers' 
Conference we enrich the farm family, strengthen agricul- 
ture and improve the rural school. It is a time when 
lay farmers and specialists, as well as rural livers come 
together for mutual strength. 

The history of the Farmers' Conference has been the 
history of the growth and development of this community. 
It is a fine expression of the role of the institution 
that lifts the community where it is located. It has 
been a personal inspiration to me to have participated 
in many of the conferences. 

I hope that all persons who read this report will 
be benefitted by it. 

WALTER WASHINGTON 

President 

Utica Junior College 
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PROGRAM 
Mr. J. W. Owens, Presiding 



Prelude Utica Junior College Band 

Mr. Louis Lee, Director 

Song Audience 

Invocation Mrs. Frankie Stiles 

Selection Utica Junior College Choir 

Mr. B. Richmond, Director 



Introduction of Speaker Mr. Walter Washington 

President, Utica Junior College 

Speaker Dr. Bennie D. Mayberry 

Dean of Agriculture 

Tuskegee Institute 

Tuskegee, Alabama 

Selection College Choir 
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Introduction of Discussant Mr. Roy Thigpen 

Discussant Mr. E. Scott Baker 

District Manager Social Security Administration 

Introduction of Discussant Mrs. A. Jackson 

Discussant Miss Josie M. Cole 

Home Economics Instructor 

Introduction of Discussant Mr. J. W. Owens 

Discussant Mr.J.B. Carmicheal 

Lawyer 

Selection College Band 

Recognition of Visitors Mr. Dennis L. Jackson 

I Principal, Hinds County AHS 



Announcements Mr. Arthur H. Kinnard, Jr. 

Dean of Instruction 



Postlude College Band 
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Dr. B. D. Mayberry, Dean. School of Agriculture 
Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Alabama 



A NEW APPROACH TO OLD PROBLEMS 
By B. D. Mayberry 

President Washington, fellow farmers and professional 
agricultural workers, educational and human resource development 
leaders, ladies and gentlemen, I consider it a distinct honor 
to have been invited to share this occasion with you. Tradi- 
tionally, in conferences such as this one, especially where 
the central focus was on farmers, the theme has dealt with such 
agricultural technologies as soil fertility, crop varieties, 
poultry and animal husbandry, farm records and the like. Today, 
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however, the emphasis is on people; "guidelines to Action for 

Community Development". 'May I hasten to add, however, that we might 
■want to consider individual or human resource development as well. 

A relevant and most significant question to be raised at this point is, 
what has accounted for the shift in emphasis? To be perfectly honest, there 
is no single or simple answer. 

Our current conditions are the products of a multiplicity of interrelated 
changes which have been, and continue to shape the socio-economic as well 
as the behavioral patterns of the people of the rural South for now and for 
the future. 

Some of the most significant changes include: 

1. Urbanization, industrialization and cybernation 

2. Decline in rural population 

3. Mechanization and computerization 

4. Shifts in agricultural enterprises 

5. Over-production and under-distribution 

6. A firm commitment by the Federal government to provide 
disadvantaged minorities with a variety of opportunities. 

Each of these changes is sufficiently significant to justify further 
discussion. I shall elaborate, however, on only two: Urbanization and 
Rural Population Decline. 

URBANIZATION 



In 1790, the date of the first census, 95 percent of the population were 
rural. As late as 1910, there were only 2,262 urban places. From a 
population which was 46 percent urban in 1910 we have changed to one 
which is 70 percent urban today. 
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Of the thirteen established economic subregions, in only two 
in I960 did the rural people still comprise a majority of 
the population. These were the Central and Eastern uplands, 
which includes the Appalachian Mountain Area, and the South- 
eastern Coastal Plains and Piedmont. Here the rural population 
was 50.1 and 52.5 per cent respectively. Of the South's 55 
million population in I960, 26 million, almost half, lived 
within metropolitan areas, i.e ., cities of 50,000 or more and 
the contiguous counties economically integrated around these 
cities. Eighty-five per cent of the nation's population 
increase between 1950 and I960 took place in such metropolitan 
areas . 

In 1950 the rural farm population of the nation was 23 
million. In i960 it was 13 million, or 7-5 per cent of the 
population. Perhaps two-fifths of this decline was due to a 
more restrictive definition used in the I960 census than was 
used in the 1950 census. It is significant, however, that the 
urban population of the nation increased 29-3 per cent between 
1950 and I960 while the rural population declined 0.8 per cent. 
Due to the increase in the rural non-farm population "The Total 
territory of the nation that was rural in 1950 experienced a 
net in-movement of population in the decade (1950-1960) despite 
heavy losses from the farm population. This net in-movement 
was probably on the order of the 1950 base population (the 
amount cannot be measured precisely) . However, if one considers 
the rural population as currently defined in each decade, then 
rural people remained almost stationary in numbers and lost an 
amount equivalent to their natural increase from out-movement 
and the change in the character of communities from rural to 
urban". Between 1940 and 1950, in the net exchange between 
in and out migration, the South lost 538,000 white population. 
In the decade 1950 to I960, the South gained 52,000 white 
population in the exchange. The non-white net losses were 
1,597,000 between 1940 and 1950 and 1,457,000 between 1950 and 
I960. 

The nation's gain in Negro population was 25 per cent 
between I960 and I960 as compared to 18. 5 per cent in total 
population. In the more highly urbanized sub-areas of the South 
the Negro population increased between 1950 and I960. For 
instance, in the South Atlantic states the increase was 14.7 
per cent. The East South Central states had a slight decline 
and the West South Central states a gain of 13.8 per cent. 
Florida's Negro population increased 45-9 per cent between 1950 
and I960, Mississippi lost 7-2 per cent . Arkansas 8.9 per cent , 
while West Virginia had a 22.2 per cent decline. 
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Eighty-five per cent of the nation's growth in population 
between 1950 and I960 took place in 3 61 metropolitan counties, 
which is 12 per cent of all counties. Fifty per cent of all 
counties declined in population between 1950 and I960. These 
were counties which were strongly rural farm in their economies 
Some were counties in which mining and timbering are healily 
relied upon. 



THE DECLINE IN RURAL POPULATION 
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Why then the significant decline in rural farm population 
Increased farm output is not the sole answer although the farm 
output index figured as 100 from 1947-49 moved up to 128 in 
1961, with poultry and eggs reaching 164 and oil crops 200. 
At the same time the index of cropland used slipped back from 
100 to 93- The answer rather lies in some of the things I 
mentioned in my opening remarks, and also in other changes 
which, when taken collectively, constitute the revolution in 
agriculture and rural life during the last three decades. 
Beale and Bogue give a good summary of these factors: 

"1. The difficulties faced by young men in getting started 
in farming today; this in view of the decline in number of 
farms available because of consolidation trends, and in the 
light of the high capital resources required for an adequate 
acreage and equipment to operate it. (The number of farms 
in the South declined from 3 million in 1910 to 1.6 million in 
1959, while the value of land and buildings per farm went up 
from 8,654 in 1950 to 23,702 in 1959). 

2. The low income received from many farm units, especially 
in comparison with the wages and salaries available from non- 
farm jobs. 

3 • The attraction of city life and non-farm occupations 
to younger farm people, associated with higher educational 
attainment, compulsory military service, short work hours, 
increased exposure to non-farm life, and the aspirations of 
minority racial groups for a better life . 

4. A decline in the amount of manpower needed in farming 
caused by mechanization and by withdrawal of land from production 
through participation in various government programs. 

5. A decline in the specific need for tenant farmers and 
full-time resident hired hands brought about by changing tech- 
nology and other factors. (The number of tenants in the South 
declined from 681,000 in 1954 to 366,000 in 1959). 
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6. The take-over or use-conversion of farm land by- 
suburbanization (almost 1 million acres annually for sub- 
divisions), highways, reservoirs, industrial facilities, militar 
bases, recreational facilities, sustained yield forestry, and 
other non-farm uses. 

7. Discouragement of older or small-to-medium scale farmers 
from mobility to obtain labor of the number and kind desired 

or at feasible wages. 

8. The increased burden of real estate taxation. 

9. Persistence in some areas of such older rural disadvan- 
tages as the lack of good roads, adequate schools, and other 
community facilities." 

These are but a few of the many factors which have caused 
millions of families to be uprooted from their mediocre, yet 
relatively stable way of rural life and placed amidst the 
frustration of urban ghettos. On the other hand, a better 
education and improved job opportunities for the few have raised 
the aspirations of the masses. Failure of society to fulfill 
these aspirations produces mass reaction which we often either 
fail or refuse to understand. Too often, we as professionals 
are blinded by our personal status, and therefore, fail to see 
beyond the outward expression of the effects of these reactions. 
A more objective, and probably less selfish, analysis will 
reveal basic causes, many of which, extend well beyond the 
classroom, or the college campus. 

For too long, ladies and gentlemen, we have dealt with the 
effects rather than the causes of deprivation. Unemployed 
people are not just unemployed, but too often are unemployable. 
Unemployable not because of race or national origin, but because 
of having been denied the opportunity for training or skills 
development . 

We sometimes accuse disadvantaged people of having low 
aspirations. What else should we expect of people who are 
born and reared under suppressed circumstances? 

The job before us now is to eliminate the causes of 
deprivation as a prerequisite to community and human resource 
development . 
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The elimination of the causes of deprivation may best be 
accomplished by way of community solidification through 
organization. Whether by way of technical action panels, 
community action programs or otherwise, the basic criteria is 
the same; — total involvement of all levels of society in both 
the planning and operational stages of program development. 

The solution to the problems of rural people and of 
rural communities lie's in an effective partnership between 
federal, state, county, and local agencies and between public 
and private individuals, organizations, and institutions. 

The federal government is ready and firmly committed. 
As one example, I would like to read a short statement from 
the January, 1967 issue of the Rural Areas Development News- 
letter, No. 82 

FIELD "OUTREACH" FUNCTION ASSIGNED TO FHA 

Secretary of Agriculture, Orville L. Freeman has announced 
that the field responsibilities of the Department's 
"outreach" function have been assigned to the Farmers 
Home Administration. FHA will work through Technical 
Action Panels in full cooperation with Extensions 
Service as it carries out the role of educational and 
organizational leadership. 

Representatives of FHA serve as chairmen of the panels, 
and will form the administrative channel between state, 
area and county Technical Action panels and the FHA office 
in Washington, which will work with the Washington staff 
of the Rural Community Development Service on outreach 
matters. The change reemphasizes the panels as focal 
points for community action, and places responsibility 
on those who work with the panels to make rural people 
fully aware of existing services and to help them obtain 
whatever assistance they need. The Extension Service 
continues to carry the responsibility for educational 
and organizational leadership. In Washington, the Federal 
Extension Service has been reorganized to have a division 
devoted exclusively to community development. Earl Pettyjohn 
has been named Director of the division. 

As one other example of federal commitment to human resource 
development, let us note first, the objective, and secondly 
the organizational pattern of the poverty program of 1964 • 
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ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT OF 1964 
Findings and Declaration of Purpose 

Sec. 2. Although the economic well-being and prosperity 
of the United States have progressed to a level surpassing 
any achieved in world history, and although these benefits 
are widely shared throughout the Nation, poverty con- 
tinues to be the lot of a substantial number of our people. 
The United States can achieve its full economic and social 
potential as a nation only if every individual has the 
opportunity to contribute to the full extent of his 
capabilities and to participate in the workings of our 
society. It is, therefore, the policy of the United 
States to eliminate the paradox of poverty in the midst 
of plenty in this nation by opening to everyone the 
opportunity for education and training, the" opportunity 
to work, and the opportunity to live in decency and dignity - 
It is the purpose of this Act to strengthen, supplement, 
and coordinate efforts in furtherance of that policy . 

The Economic Opportunity Act of 19o4 is a coordinating 
Act and its principal function is to assist in the formation 
of Community Action organizations. These community organizations 
have as their principal function the identification of problems 
of ^poverty and lack of opportunity in their community and the 
relating of these problems to the Acts that promise solution. 

Authority for the above action is set out in the following 
sections of the Economic Opportunity Act of 19 

SEC. 211 . In determining whether to extend assistance 
under this Act, the Director shall, to the extent feasible, 
.give preference to p rograms and pro.jects which are components 

°± a community action program approve d pursuant to 

this part . 

SEC. 612. To the extent feasible and consistent with the 
provisions of law governing any federal program and with 
the purposes of this Act, the head of each Federal Agency 
administerin g any Federal program is directed to triv^ 
preference t o any application fcr assistance or benefits 
which is made pursuant to or in connection with a r-pm- 
munity action program approved pursuant to Ti tle II of 
this Act. ' " " 
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Ladies and gentlemen, there is no shortage of money for human 
resource and community development if money is put in third (3rd) place. 
In the first place, there must be people. Not just people per se, but 
representatives of all catagories of people in the community, including 
(1) local government, (2) local leadership, and (3) representatives of the 
to be served. All of these, together, must form an effective community 
organization - involving all the people at the planning, developmental, 
and operational stages. 

Secondly, the community organization must devise, create, or other- 
wise establish programs which will serve theneeds of the people or 
communities in question. 

The third step is to write proposals or make application to the 
appropriate federal agency to support the programs which have been 
developed based on the identified and documented needs of the people or 
communities which your propose to help. I assure you that if this procedure 
is employed, the money will be made available. 

The Federal government has made its commitment. It is your next 
move, at the state and local level, to establish an effective community 
organization which will serve the needs of the disadvantaged. In 
establishing community organizations- -whether under auspicies of OEO, 
TAP, CAP, FHA, FES, OEDP, or XYZ--, the basic principles remains 
the same; that of involving all of the people in workings of the GREAT 
SOCIETY. 

For too long, we have planned programs for the disadvantaged 
rather than with the disadvantaged. Poor people today can contribute to 
the development of plans and programs which coniixol their destiny. We 
need now to recognize this and give them the opportunity to do so. 

We must involve all of the people in establishing an effective community 
action agency. 
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We have learned that rural people have an immense capacity 
for leadership and imaginative enterprise. 

And, we have learned that the all-important ingredient 
to the full development of rural America is opportunity. 

Some years ago, there was a best-selling novel entitled, 
The Thin Red Line . The"thin red line" referred, in this 
instance, to a narrow and sometimes almost imperceptible gap 
between sanity and insanity of the central character. I sub- 
mit that there are many thin red lines in our national life . 
For instance : 

the line between success and failure; 

between affluence and poverty; 

between physical well-being and chronic illness; 

between literacy and illiteracy; and 

between Negro people and White people. 

The list is long. But, the thin line remains the same — 
and that line is opportunity. This is the line--or the gap, 
if you will--that separates too many people in the nation 
from the full benefits of our economy and our society. As 
a nation we are just beginning to understand this. 

These, ladies and gentlemen, are the "Guidelines to 
Action for Human Resource and Community Development. 
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Miss Josie M. Cole, Home Economics Instructor 
Alcorn A. & M. College, Lorman, Mississippi 



FOOD AND ITS RELATION TO FARM LIVING 
By Josie M. Cole 

According to the program, I am suppose to tell you about 
"Food and Its Relation to Farm Living". As I pondered over 
my assignment, I asked myself the question, what facts should 
the farmer and his family know about food, besides producing 
it, in order to be well-informed as well as well-fed consumers? 
This question arose in my mind in light of recent trends show- 
ing that the farm homemaker has begun to make many of her 
purchases at the supermarket just as her city sisters are doing. 
Perhaps my talk might be more aptly titled "Food and Its Relation 
to Twentieth Century Farm Living". 
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Let me begin by observing that all of us here today eat 
three meals a day. We eat well and we eat safely. We never 
give it a second thought. Good food, safe food, and plenty 
of it is a part of our way of life. This is just not true in 
other countries even in many we think of as highly civilized. 

Food in the United States is a bargain. The average 
American consumers spend less than 19 percent of their take 
home pay for food compared with 26 percent 18 years ago and 
they get a more varied diet . Compare this with 50 percent or 
more in the Soviet Union and 30 percent spent in France and 
England with a much less varied diet . 

This is something we ought to think about now and then. 
Why is it that we enjoy the world's most effective and effic- 
ient system of food production and distribution. 

I think there are many reasons, but outstanding among them 
are the competitive, commercial enterprises that produce and 
market our foods and the services of the Federal and State 
Governments that help to make this system efficient, orderly, 
and economical. I feel that the farm homemaker, as well as 
her city counterpart, needs to know something about these ser- 
vices since they work in the best interest of both groups. 

For example, one of the reasons we do not have to worry 
about whether our food is safe to eat is because of the federal 
and state inspection systems under which our meat and poultry 
is examined for wholesomeness , and the processing plants which 
are supervised for cleanliness and sanitation. 

'When we shop for food we get good quality and reliable 
quality, that we can count on day after day and year after 
year, and that will be in full measure for what we pay. 
National standards of quality and federal grading services 
help food stores to provide just this sort of quality. 

Regulatory laws help to assure that the foods we buy 
from the market are marketed in free and open competition, 
protect us against false, deceptive, or misleading advertis- 
ing, and protect against misbranding of foods to insure that 
they are honestly and informatively labeled and packaged. 
Shoppers want to be assured that the name of the product means 
the same under any brands. For example, can you call them nuts 
when the ratio is 435 peanuts to 1 almond? 
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Most of us are interested in getting better foods at less 
cost. Research programs help to bring this about. Take the 
marketing research studies undertaken to find ways to hold 
down costs and make more efficient all the handling, process- 
ing, storing, and merchandising that goes between the farm 
and the retail store. Research is also devoted to finding 
ways of getting foods to us in better condition with less 
waste. This should be of special significance to us since 
the whole marketing process takes about 2/3 to 3/4 of every 
dollar we spend for food. Vacuum cooling of sweetcorn and 
lettuce and protective packaging of highly perishable foods 
are just a couple of examples out of many others of how this 
work serves to bring us better foods year round. 

Among the new or improved foods created by government and 
industrial scientists recently are enzyme tenderized meat; 
crisp, puff dried apple pieces to be eaten as snacks or quickly 
reconstituted in water for pies; "instant" powders from cooked 
dry beans, peas, lentils, and citrus fruits; super concentrated 
apple juice; instant sweet potato flakes; and believe it or not, 
dried ice cream which can be eaten as a confection or recon- 
stituted by adding water. 

Such processing techniques as ante-mortem enzymatic tender- 
ization of meat; freeze-drying ; explosion puffing; dehydro-f reezing 
low dose irradiation; and the use of liquid nitrogen have brought 
about these developments of new products and improvements in 
products already on the market. Some earlier products along 
these lines were the family-sized Beltsville turkey, the meat- 
type hog, frozen concentrated orange juice, and instant white 
potato flakes. 

Most of the foods I have just mentioned come from 
government and industry sponsored laboratories and have been 
test-marketed and buyer-checked by consumer preference studies. 
Continuing research studies in new food processes and marketing 
techniques are aimed at even higher levels of safety and 
efficiency. 

Our local Department of Agricultural- Extension Service 
offers bulletins with buying tips, information on how to 
compare prices and judge quality, how to select and serve 
nutritious foods, and a monthly report on what foods are 
plentiful and offer good buys. 
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One out of every five Americans got a better diet last 
year because of food distribution programs. School lunch 
can now be enjoyed by children from one and two room schools 
who never were able to take part before. Those persons who 
are unable to buy an adequate diet the unemployed, dis- 
abled, elderly, and victims of disasters such as earthquakes 

and floods need not go hungry because of the Department 

of Agriculture's direct food distribution programs. The food 
stamp program helps low income families to buy more and better 
foods than they otherwise could. 

You may be only vaguely aware of the built-in protection 
of nutrients in our present food supply. Although a lot more 
could be done, the trend in furnishing safeguards of nutrients 
in the general food supply within the pattern of the basic 
food groups have had dramatic effects on our nutritive status. 

The farm homemaker does not have to be a research scientist 
to select and serve wholesome and adequate meals for the family, 
but she cannot trust chance or a spur of the moment selection 
of foods. Her choices should be based on information received 
through her area extension home economist, nutrition facts 
from other authoritative sources, newspapers, magazines, and, 
to some extent, special television and radio programs. 

The continued health and growth of our society is dependent 
upon the wisdom with which the family meal planner, whether 
she be urban, suburban, or a farmer's wife, selects those 
foods which will insure better health, greater productivity 
and longer life for her family. 
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Mr. J. B. Carmichael, Lawyer 
Utica, Mississippi 



WILLS AND THEIR RELATION TO FARMS 
By J. B. Carmichael 

Testate distribution describes the distribution that is 
made when the decedent leaves a valid will. A person who makes 
a will is called a testator or, if a woman, a testatrix. A 
will is ordinarily a writing that provides for a distribution 
of property upon the death of the writer but which confers no 
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rights prior to that time > Prior to his death, the testator 
may destroy or cancel the will. 

The person to whom property is left by a will is called 
the beneficiary. A gift of personal property by will is 
called a legacy or bequest, in which case the beneficiary 
may also be called a legatee. A gift of real property by 
will is a devise, in which case the beneficiary may be called 
a devisee . 

There cannot be a valid will unless it conforms to the 
Statute of Wills, and there is a considerable variety of 
detail among the states. Generally a will must be in writing. 

In general terms any property that could have been trans- 
ferred by its owner in his lifetime can be transferred by will 
upon his death. Furthermore, the testator may exercise any 
power possessed by him to appoint by will. For example, the 
testator's father may have left him a certain tract of land 
for life with provision that upon the testator's death the 
land should go to such persons as the testator should name 
or appoint in his will. This power of appointment may be 
exercised by the testator in his will. 

A person may contract to make or refrain from making 
a particular provision in his will. Thus he may make a 
contract that if a certain person leaves his regular employ- 
ment and comes to take care of the promisor until he dies, the 
promisor shall leave his property to that person. Although 
the courts will usually enforce such a contract, they examine 
such claims with particular scrutiny because the decedent 
is not alive to refute false claims asserted against his 
estate. In some states a contract to make a will cannot 
1= 'ome enforced unless it is in writing signed by the party 
promising to make the will. 
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Mr. E. Scott Baker, Jackson, Mississippi 
District Manager Social Security Administration 



SOCIAL SECURITY 
By E. Scott Baker 

The four kinds of health services covered by hospital 
insurance are described in the following statements that I 
shall make. Hospital insurance Will pay for these services 
from any hospital, extended care facility, or home health 
agency which is participating in the medicare program. The 
doctor or other person arranging for these services will 
know whether the institution or agency is participating. 
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The hospital insurance program is financed by special 
contributions from employees and self-employed persons, with 
employers paying an equal amount. These contributions are 
collected along with regular social security contributions 
from the wages and self-employment income earned during a 
person's working years. 

The amounts deducted for hospital insurance are placed 
in a special social security fund called the Hospital Insurance 
Trust Fund. All benefits and administrative costs related to 
this program will be paid for from this trust fund. Under a 
temporary provision, general tax revenues will be transferred 
to the Hospital Insurance Trust Fund to finance hospital 
insurance protection for those who are now over 65 or will 
become 65 in the next few years and who are not entitled to 
social security or railroad retirement benefits. 

The law provides that the various dollar amounts for 
which the patient is responsible, such as the $40 inpatient 
hospital deductible, will be examined each year and adjusted 
if hospital costs change. However, the present deductibles 
will remain the same at least until 1969. 

This medical insurance benefit helps you pay for a 
number of different medical services and supplies which may 
Le necessary in the treatment of an illness or injury. These 
services and supplies may be furnished by your doctor as a 
part of his treatment, or by the outpatient department of a 
hospital, or a medical clinic in connection with treatment 
received from him or other doctors. 

.1- «■» o- 
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MENU 
Barbecue Ribs Baked Beans 

Cabbage Slaw Rolls 
Peach Halves 
Cokes 



GUESTS AT CONFERENCE 
Female 30 Male 37 



DIGEST COMMITTEE 

Mr. Benjamin Harper - Photographer 
Mr. James Byrdsong 
Mrs. Eddie M. Jackson 
Mrs. Dilla Buckner 
Mrs. Grace Hackett 
Miss Patricia Ann Burt - Chairman & Typist 



*** 



GASION 

It was a long tine ago, in fact, it was about 1902 the founder. Father 
Holt-claw, organised the Dlack Belt Improvement Society* 

Ac 3con as the doors were open*. J the colored people flocked in, until almost 
everybody in this community had been initiated and had "rtdd«n the goat." Put this 
society had a serious purpose, for its object was to help the colored people who 
were at the very hot tor of the pit of metal darkness by showing then hew to make s 
start and build themselves up gradually to the status of proper by-owning: citiaenr. 

be following extracts, taken from its constitution and by-l'pws, will gtw 
some insist as to how it proposed to accomplish its object: 

There shall be ten decrees in this society 

(1) Members of the first degree shall be those who have and showed a desire to 
better their condition. 

(2) Members of the second degree shall be a regularly employed at some 

occupation. 

(3) Member of the third degree shall be required to own at least one cow, one 

mule, or a horse, 

(4) Members of the foutth degree shall, posses twelve chickens, two pige, and 

a cow, together with an orderly house. 

(5) Members of the fifth d»sww shall be required to own live stock and to 
have purchased land and be stx-iving to pay for it. 

(6) Members of the sixth degree shall be required to own at least one acre of 
land and have erected upon it as a nest .and comfortable dwelling house. 

(V) Members of the seventh degree shall own forty acres of land. 
(8) Members of the eight degree shall own one hundred acres of land. 
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(9) Members of the ninth degree shall own five hundred acres of land. 

(10) Members of the tenth degree shall 01.71 one thousand acres of land, and 
shall possess such other qualification as fche central society ray require. 

Some of ths members of this first society were: A.C. Carter, Tom "illians, 
Henry Sampson, Dan Lee, ban Griffins, Aaron Caldwell, Isaiah Marshall, Pies 
McCartney, Ksetg Gray, Zed McNeal, S.W. Harris and Harrisdn Flanders. These were 
soiae of the members of the First Farmer Conference of Utica Normal and Industrial 
Institute. 

Today r.bout 66 years hence, v/e ncftt here to commemorate and perpetuate the 
dreams of these pioneers. An account of these actions can be found in a book, 
Tho B lack Mans uurden , in the «illia» H. Holtzclaw Memorial Library, Utica Junior 
College. 
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OCCASION 



It was a long time ago, in fact, it was about 1902 the founder, Father 
Holtzclaw, organized the Black Belt Improvement Society* 

As soon as the doors were opened the colored people flocked in, until 
almost everbody in this community had been initiated and had "ridden the 
goat." But this society had a serious purpose, for its object was to help 
the colored people xvho were at the very bottom of the pit of mental dark- 
ness by showing them now to make a start and build themselves up gradually 
to the status of pro ty-owning citizens. 

The following extracts, taken from its constitution and by-laws, will 
give some insight as to how it proposed to accomplish its object: 
"^here shall be ten degreeskn this sqcie^y. 

"(1) Members of the first degree shall be those who have and showed a 
desire to better their condition. 

"(2) Members of the second degree shall be a regularly employed at some 
occupation. 

"(3) "embers of the third degree shall be required to own at least one cow, 
one mule, or a horse. 

"(4) Members of l he fourth degree shall possess twelve chickens, two pigs, 
and a cow, together with an orderly house. 

"(5) Members of the fifth degree shall be required to own live stock and 
to have purchased land and be striving to pay for it. 

"(6) Members of the sixth degree shall be required to own at least one 
- Li lll^pt s r> f land and have erected upon it a nest and co mfor table dwelling house. 
"(7) Members of the seventh degree shall own forty acies^o f land. 
"(8) Members of the eight degree shall own one hundred jsfijrefs' of land. 
"(9) Members of the ninth degree shall own five hundred axsrea of land. 
"(10) Members of the tenth degree shall own one thousand 'Serbs' of land and 
shall possess such other qualification as the central society may require." 

Some of the members of this first society were: A. C. Carter, Tom 
Williams, Henry Sampson, Dan Lee, Dan Griffins, Aaron Caldwell, Isaiah 
Marshall, ELes McCadney, Essex Gray, Zed McNeal, S. "i. Harris and Harrison 
Flanders. These were they who were some of the members of the first 
Farmers 1 Conference of Utica Normal and Industrial Institute. 

Today about 66 years hence, we meet here to commemorate and perpetuate 
the dreams of these pioneers^an account of these actions can be found iri a 
book, "The Black Mans Burden," in the William H. Holtzclaw Memorial Library, 
Utica Junior Colloege. 
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